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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés 
yas Sey receive Subscriptions and forward Books intende 
or Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, itis requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review y also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 

Berlin Agents for Toz Reaper, will receive the names 

¢ Eseentibers, and take charge of Books intended for 
eview. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, aan ere, will supply THe 

Reaver, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe Reapger. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 


WEDNESDAY, 26th of April next, the Senate will | 


proceed to elect Examiners in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Arts AND Science. (ach.) 
; Rev. Charles Badham, 
Two in Classics .................. 2002, D.D 


Dr. William Smith. 

Two in The English Lan- { Chr. Knight Watson, 
guage, Literature, and>120l. Esq., M.A. 
EE in, st vka ddpicene ode des ( Vacant. 

Two in The French iow} 502. |e > Sima 
SN Birds kins sad evs visivas doc che vos Vacant. 

Two in The German Lan- | goz, J Prof. Kinkel. 

ft 


guage Vacant. 
Two in The Hebrew Text of 
..tae Old Testament, the 
Greek Text of the New Tes- 502 
tament. the Evidences of , 


Rey. fomeel Davidson, 
William Aldis Wright, 


the Christian Religion,and Esq., M.A 
ae aon Moral Prof, Bai 
an ora . Bain, M.A. 
FS Boalt 802, Edw. Poste, Esq., M.A. 


: Wm. B. Hod z 
Two in Political Economy 30. cs gson, Esq 


LL.D. 
acant. 


Two in Mathematics and) saac Todhunter, Esq., 
Natural Philosophy ......... 2007. vente F.R. 


Two in Experimental Phi- 752 jaa, A tee Esq., 
. A., F.R.S. 


t. 
Professor Debus, Ph.D. 
Two in Chemistry .............. vt. { a. eed. 


Vacant. 


. Thomas Thomson, Es 
Two in Botany and Vege-) -- » 28q., 
table Physiology............... } 75. 1 M.D., F.R.S. 

J 

4 


Vacant. 
Two in Geology and hema | 752 Vacant, 
Se see * . Vacant. 
Laws, 
Two in Law and the are soz, Vacant. 
ciples of Legislation ......... *4 Vacant. 
MEDICINE. 
Protessce, ; i Parkes, 
prof. i’ Bric Brich 
. . of. J. Eric Erichsen. 
Twoim Surgery ................ 1500. { Jobnifilton E FBS. 
( Prof. G. Viner Ellis. 
Two in Anatomy.................. 1002. Peter Redfern, 


M.D. 
Two in Physiology, Compa-) pW. 8. Savory, Esq.,M.B., 
rative Anatomy, and Zoo-' 1501, F.RS. 
ss oe yacant. 
Two in Midwifery ... destinesese Oe 1 Vacant. 
Two in Materia Medica and 52 { F. J. Farre, Esq., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry § ‘“ \ Vacant. 
j Prof. Wm. A. Guy, M.B. 
Two in Forensic Medicine... 501. be a 0s Paling, Esq., 


The present Examiners above named are re-eligible, and 
intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must announce their names to the pogieires 
= pd before Tuesday, March — . LT ng pg coeres 
Senate that no a on 0 
made to its individual ieee. “8 oe 


iB CARPENTER MD., Registrar 
Burlington House, W.: February 28th, 1865." ; 


| well as projecting mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining 


'(YHEMISTRY.—UNIVERSITY COL- 

LEGE, LONDON.—An ELEMENTARY COURSE 
of theoretical and practical instruction in Chemistry by 
PROFESSOR WILLIAMSON, assisted by Mr. GILL, will 
commence on the lat May. ‘The COURSE will consist of 
about forty-eight lessons, and will include the subjects of 
the Matriculation examination of the University of London. 
It will terminate by the 24th of June. FEE for the course, 
£4, including cost of Material and Apparatus, ON PAY- 
MENT OF $s. COLLEGE FEE in addition. ‘The Course 
is open to Gentlemen who are not attending other Classes 
in the College. 


JOHN R. SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Laws. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


March 1, 1865. 


v - , 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
8.W.—A NEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE, of 
about 1,000 pages, royal 8vo., is nearly ready. s 
To all Members of the Library whose names are sent in 
before the day of publication, the Catalogue will be sup- 
eee at cost price. After that period an extra charge will 
made for storing, &c. ; - 
Members are invited to furnish the Secretary with their 
correct addresses for insertion in the Catalogue. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 





OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of 
i Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or En ving. in- 
tended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 3rd, or 
Tuesday, the 4th, of April next, after which time no Work 
can possibly be received, nor can any Works be received 
which have already been publicly exhibited. . 
FRAMES.—AIl Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide 
margins, are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as 


the situation they otherwise merit. The other Re tions 

poeuaey to be observed may be obtained at the Royal 
emy. 

7 OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for 
exhibition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself 
accountable in any case of injury or loss, nor can it under- 
take to pay the carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be commnni- 
cated to the Secretary. 





HE late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. — An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent Artist, 
consisting of Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches in Oil and 
Water-colour, is now OPEN to the Public, at 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, from 10 to 5.—Admission, Is. 





UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 


TION, 1865.—INDIAN DEPARTMENT. — Persons 
possessing specimens representative of Indian Art or 

anufacture, of intrinsic merit, are informed that special 
facilities for the exhibition of such will be afforded in con- 
nection with the Collection from the India Museum contri- 
buted by the Secretary of State for India. 








Applications for >. stating the nature and size of the 
article (accom whenever possible with a photograph 
of the same), should be made to the Executive Gommittee, 
or to Dr. Forses Watson, Commissioner for the Indian 





De ment, India Museum, Whitehall Yard, London. 
ibition Palace, Dublin. 
ERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 


(Turnverein), 30 Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, King’s Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and Satu 8. 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Mon 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 P.m., £1 per annum additional. 


The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this Evening. 
Shares in the Gymnasium Company Limited, at £1 eeek. 


and Pros on application to the H 
E. SEELIG, 14 Sherborne Lane Cite, et Secretary, 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EstTaBLISHED 1812. 








Cuicr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 


ERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY (Limited), % Cannon Srreer 

Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, N EW 

PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. 

Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DAY. — 


SATURDAY CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE. Vocalists: Madame Parepra and Mons. H1- 
LAIRE (from the Opéra Comique). Select chorus of One 
Hundred and Twenty Voices. Conductor: Mr. Manns. 
Programme includes ‘Columbus,’ a sea piece in form of a 
symphony, Abert; Overture, ‘Anacreon,’ Cherubini; 
* Hymn to St. Cecilia,’ Spohr; ‘ Ave Verum,’ Mozart, &c. 

Admission f-a-crown; or Guinea Season Tickets, 
Free; Numbered Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIEN- 
NIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 





Messin, Monpay, June 26, 1865. 
SELECTION, WEDNESDAY, os = & 
ISRAEL, Fripay, on. ae 





The programme of arrangements, with the price of Tickets 
and the block plan of Stalls, is ready for issue, and may be 
on written or personal application, from and after Mon- 
day next, March 6, at the Festivat Ticker Orrices, Crys- 
TAL PaLace and Exerer Hau. It may also be had at the 
principal Music Warehouses in London and in the Pro- 
vinces, and, besides numereus other places abroad, at the 
offices of the South Eastern, and London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Companies, at Paris, Brussels, Cologue, 
Calais, Boulogne, Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp, fc. 

The two Ticket Offices as above will be open from 10 a.m. 
on Monday, lth March, for the issue of vouchers securing 
seats according to the numbered plans which will then be 
open to inspection. Written applications containing remit- 
tances, and arriving at either of the Ticket Offices on or 
before the first post on the 13th, will be attended to alter- 
nately with personal applications. 

By Order. 


Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall, 
March 3, 1865. 


Nots.—Persons preferring seatsin any particular block 
are recommended to apply for them as early as possible after 
the opening of the Subse rapaon Books on the Lith of Mareh. 
Even the Crystal Palace, with its vast space, has limits of ac- 
commodation which cannot be exceeded; and the demand 
at each of the three previous Festivals for seats in parti- 
cular blocks having been ly in excess of any possible 
supply, ~~ necessity for the foregoing intimation must be 
apparent. 


N USICAL UNION. — TWENTY-FIRST 


SEASON. Eight Tusndays, at half-past three, St. 
James's Hall, after ter. Members having nominations 
to send names and addresses without delay, and to poy, their 
subscriptions at the usual places. Tickets not received to be 
had atthe Institute, where a fine portrait of moory Me 
Pompeo Battoni, Autographs and Prints of Eminent - 
cians are on view from 2 to 4 o’clock, Mondays. Joachim 
Piatti, Halle, and eminent pianists from the Continent, will 
perform at the Matinées. ‘'The Record of 1864,’ with the 
pe and a memoir of Meyerbeer, has been sent to 


embers. 
Institute, 18 Hanover Square. J, ELLA, Custodian. 


LERICAL, MEDIOAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


EsTaBLisHED 1824. 








President—Tue AnrcupisHop oF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. Jonn Roperr Mowpray, M.P. 


; WILuiaM Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy -Chairmen. { Sir CHARLES Losccn, f Bart., F.R.S. 


Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 

The Annual Income Cxc@eds ...............ces cee ecco eevee LAO 000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over ......... £1,446,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 466, assuring £271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Division was £275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to ............ £1,962,629 








The following are among the distinctive features of the 
Society :— 


Crepit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on credi 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be pai 
off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Younes Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 

EnpowMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, 
by which the Sum Assured becomes rable on the attain: 
ment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shail 
first happen. 

InvaLip Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Proupt SerrLemMent or Ciaims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the nquennial Division in 
1862 averaged 48 per Cent. antl thee Cask Bonus 28 per Uent., 

the Premi the 5 years. 
The next Division of Profits will take Ringe in January 
ew Policies fore the end of 





Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal be obtained 
any othe Sa ARERR OF a gecosary, 
13 St. James's ve, London, 8. Ww. 
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[J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, SC. 
Established 1834, with branches at pn adras, and 
Bombay.—Very economical home and colo rates for civil 
and tary lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiams on all participating policies six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that 
£250 only of each £100 of premium falling due is char, 
assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of %s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





GOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FouNDED In 1845, 


Trustees: 


The Right. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





ANGLO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 


Sir JAMES HUDSON, G.C.B., 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., ¥F R'S,, } Vice-Presidents, 


Bell, Esq. Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
. Benson, Esq. Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 
Julius Bordier, Es 8. Leonino, Esq. 
Chas. H. Géschen, Com. Devincenzi. 
I. Leonino, 





General Manager—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 
Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on — at 54 per cent. for periods of 


than three mont 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 28rd January, 1865. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorpcrated by Royal Charter. 





Every Generipticn of Banking Business conducted with 
South A . New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Age with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 
pexpeodive Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


R. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS., &c. 


(Kiye’s Cott.), continues to give his Personal and 
prom’ attention to every kind of negotiation between 
edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No charge made 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and ices 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 
ProressionaL Acrency Orrices, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
' OFFICES, 
7% BOROUGH ROAD, SE. 


The = yng Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respectfully informed that they 


can be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours 
Sant ant Laie Betdkeaen Uni 

eepers. erences 
required before names upon the so 
Em may accept an introduction 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 

vowsons and Schools giaposed of. 
. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





PREPARATION FOR THE MILITARY, CIVIL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICES. 


CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND reads with Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the above, and undertakes to instruct them Tn the 
Arabic. Turkish, C~ Syriac Languages, [= wr ne 
Society, 5 New Burlington inv. " ' 





OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful and healt of Lon- 
Gon, wishes to receive in her f. TWOL E GIRLS, 
to be educated with 


. References given and required. A 
Z., care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





RIVATE TUTOR.—A Cle M.A. 


of Cambridge, resi rien 
Tuition, = = _ “highly satisfactory Hestunoninis, i 
& Son’s Library, —~ Basow. —_— ross 


e 





PARTRIDGE & 


ne of oy re ery 
on Orders See Lanenee ond mest 











EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &e. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 24 to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack adjustment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T. Cooke & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all necessary means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to £12 10s. 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





({HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MaANnvuFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 

the QUEEN, begs to inform the commereial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions whic 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens 
which are eupooteyy, adapted to their use, being of differen 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
ponte, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; 
and at 37 Gracechurch Street, London. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). C.uass 29, Exursirion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 Backed Seats, ) { Adult Meetings, 

3 Level Tables, for 24, for ; Tea Parties, Treats, 

2 Square Classes, 1 Sunday Schools. 
Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and atopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 


The CuiEerRGy are respectfully invited to examine these 
Desks. 


Illustrated Circular from ALFRED WILLIAMS, Windsor. 





DEANE’S (the Monument), Lonpon BripGEk. 
EsraBuisuep A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE: CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 

and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 

affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 

urchaser. The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 

andled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 

















|a. d.| 8. d,| 8. d.| a. d.| 8.d. | + 8. | &. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6| 14 0/16 0| 19 0| 23 0| 25) 29 | 23 
Dessert ditto “ 116/120'120/)15 0/180 tie HET 
Carvers, Joint,perpair 50! 50 56! 66) 76! 8! 9/11 








LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
ure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 
aris, from whom W1.u1am 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks,from .. . 78.60. to £45. 
Candelabra, from 138. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
Bronzes,from .. 18s. to £16 16s. 


Lamps, moderateur, from . 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil .... . 4s. per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appcinéspent, to 
ALOGUE 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CA gratis 
and oe paid. It contains mweres of 600 Illustrations of 
his i ited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutle y, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard, London. 








HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 

displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style 
and effect vA \~ ciserens fescrireces A wa ture, it s 
necessary each desc on n separa 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 
their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
= of keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 
different styles 
Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
mental, and others of a ner description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate ms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak 
Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from time to 


time new and select iture in various Woods will be 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and 
the effect of particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large Stock of Bed (Heat & Son’s original 
trade) i pineed on the Bounds et 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
J Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 

. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ms Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground , the whole forming as complete an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on 7 


Premises for this p , that the manufacture may 
Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 
They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 


the Sommicr Elastique Portatif. It is 
fad élestic, and lower in price than the old Spring 


Bedding vand Bea at Ry FF aoab bait post.—196, 
197, 198, Court Road, London. 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS .—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong 
plated, Every articlestamped withourmark, and guaranteed. 























FIppLe Reepep | Kine’s |Lity 

ond | Best 2nd | Best | 2nd | Best} Best 
Per dozen. & i é | 8. 8. &. &. 8. 
Table Spoons. } 33 0 40 | 44 58 4 66 58 
Table Forks 310! 38 | 44 6 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230! 29 82 | 40 37 6 ww 
Dessert Spoons 240| 30 | 32 | 4 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons. .| 146/ 18 22 26 26 32 26 
Cree Fi 66| 76| 9 | nu} us} wi w 








pis# COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 


—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these s, to which 
they are continually eddies all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 





£e.|2 @.\|8 2. )/& 2.1 2.18 oe. 
Britan. Metal, setof5} 3 0/13 6|)310/4 61|510)51 
Britan. Metal, setof6}45}418/;5 01,5 8/7 71717 
Block Tin, set of6 .|018}110/2 0/2 2/2 8/217 
Block Tin, set of7 .| 1 4|2 0|2138)217/)38 41310 
Electro-plate, set of 4/12 8 [12 12 |14 0 [15 0/1515 126 4 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, 
and post free, 


DEANE & CO. 
# KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





PHRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 





([THRESHER'S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 
—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 
oy Thresher & Glenny, next door to Somerset House, 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with & DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAG cE, by usi 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom ; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
manece of J. C.&J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 
tablet. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 


Candles. 





ANDLES.—Her Magsesty’s Government 


have ado for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Priz 
Ment PARA EFINE CANDLE: manufactured be . 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 


Who to caution the public against imitations. 
Label is on the Packets * 


Sold oS Declems thesughest the Wholesale 
gna for Bxportation at the Works, Upper , LAMBETH, 
Lonpox, 8., where also may be obtained their 


CELEBRATED United Service Soap TaBuets, and the Naw 
CanpD x, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping 
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Sale by Auction. 


THE CELEBRATED DENNISON COLLECTION OF 
SHELLS. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 


that he has been favoured with instructions from the 
Administrators of the late — Dennison, ioe. to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, the fourth week in April next, 


THIS MOST CHOICE, VALUABLE, AND EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF SHELLS, 


being one of the finest ever offered to public competition, 
and comprising a very large number of exceedingly rare 
species, some unique, and all in the finest possible condi- 
tion. Also the Cabinets and the Library of Conchological 
Works.—Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready 10 days 
previous to the Sale. 








IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, 
AMATEURS OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
CURATORS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, PICTURE GALLE- 
RIES, AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, &c. 
Are now on Sale at very greatly reduced prices by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


CATALOGUE OF A PARTICULARLY 


INTERESTING AND VALUABLE COLLECTION 
OF RARE AND CURIOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, singu- 
larly rich in Early English Literature, including some of the 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS, 
and Extensively Dlustrated Works relating to him; Books 
relating to the Drama and Stage; Lives of Actors and Ac- 
tresses; a large collection of Song and Jest Books; a very 
curious collection of Books relating to Marriage, Divorce, 
&c.; and a great number of singularly curious and amusin 
Books, Facetie, &c., valuable Books relating to Englis 
History, TORO aphy, &c. &. SELECTED FROM THE 
CELEBRA ED RARY OF THE LATE GEORGE 
DANIEL, ESQ., OF CANONBURY SQUARE, and from 
the Library of a Gentleman, the greater part of which were 
parolased at the Sale of the Libraries of DR. RICHARD 

ARMER, 1796, and GEORGE STEEVENS, Esgq., 1800. 

Sale, at the prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18 New Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


This exceedingly curious and interesting Catalogue will be 
forwarded on the receipt of twelve postage-stamps. 


Now on 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—Post free for one 
stamp, a SUPPLEMENT to NATTALI & BOND'S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE for 1864, consisting of Recent 
Purchases in every Branch of Literature. 
The GENERAL CATALOGUE, containing 188 pages, 
descriptive of 2,500 Ancient and Modern Books, can still be 
had, price Sixpence; post free for six stamps. 


Natraui & Bonn, 23 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





ATCHARD & CO., BY 


BooxksELLeERs, 


APPOINTMENT, to H.R.H. YC 
WALES THE PRINCESS OF 
Publishers. s Bibles and Prayer Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


New _ and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and 
useful Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and 
Religion are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Catalogues gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, 


somue Cavendish 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 


307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Next THe Royau Potyrecuyic Institution. 


W. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


ee 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Count 
Deieortbere, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 

e. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

The best French, German, and Italian books also add. 
immediately on publication. vee 


Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 


Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussisch 
Jahrbucher, &e. ; a2 , ra | 


The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 


77 A of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 


copies of the most y 
aan Popular works of the day, at very reduced 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
‘ 807 Recent Srreer, W. 











GoX COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 
Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, STOWMARKET, 
Surro.k :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Turis Maxvuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
anbans opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron LENK. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, &Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most roved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 


of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 

by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
wder. 
i No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. re 

4. _ not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

wader. 
= The epee velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the : salt De 5 

6. Will rodmes the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. . 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8, When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A chose of b pa Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. " 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
tate its removal. 

1l. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. : a 

13. The wight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Mriuirary ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 

npowder. i 
OT Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
destroy bridges —y' a and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage = a much wider range of destructive 

wer than gunpowder. 
PS. For ae one purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it 
is contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fou!- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as as before. ; 

2%. It is much safer than pempoweee, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

2. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are nowin a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be sup- 
plied in the rope form according to the diameter of bore 
required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
it. Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 


and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





HE WHEELER AND WILSON CELE- 
BRATED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK STITCH SEWING 


MACHINE, for £9. 

The Wheeler and Wilson Company have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for 
which these Machines have so long been pre-eminent, as 
stitching, hemming, frilling, gathering, cording, binding, 
tucking, trimming, quilting, felling, &c. 

Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 

Offices and Sate Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 


The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 
Mrs. General Tom Thumb is now on view for a few days. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 

Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in Lon- 
don at his Residence, 8 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 

9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor , sole — 
and patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH on a soft, 
chemically prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or un- 
sightly fastenings are required ; they are more dura- 


ble, and comfortable than any yet in . They are 
self-adhesive, and render support to the adj 
and are supplied at prices wi the reach far weer 


Consultations free. 
*,* Observe—No connection with any of the same name. 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





——- 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Beryvers 
Srreet, Oxrorp Street, and 448 Srranp (Opposite 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Publie 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose tee’ 

g unnecessary either wires on Henares, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at press somes 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ts, 5, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide *‘ Lancet.’ 


*,.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. on application, or by post 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





AUTION,—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
- Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 

is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. ft is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OrHeERs ake Spurious Imrrarions, 


SAUCE—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pussies Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprierors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & BLACKWELL; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





(JAUTION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
yaee and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times 

‘in, 


13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned nst 

using any other than Dr. . J, COLLIS BROWNE 8 LO- 
; is rm overwhelm testi- 

monials to be the most efficacious mae 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, , 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c’ — 


Ear! Russell has prestounty favoured J. T. Davenport with 
following :—*‘ Extract of a dispatch from Mr. Webb, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The 
remedy most efficacious in its effects (in Epidemic Cholera) 
has been found to be CuLoropyyg, and with a small quan- 
meen to me by Dr. Burke I have saved several lives.’ 

@ home 


should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 


4s.6d. J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 





W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particular - 
ine without the words ‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chine e 

/ on the Government stamp. * 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — 


Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been ai ted 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or eae tn 
Starch is used in the RorvaL, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &e. 


Wornuerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





ywHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary m Dblic 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. on Cow 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sprcrwew 
Book or Types, and information for Authors, sent on appli- 
cation, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


F. BOHN & CO’S ‘REMINDER’ 


A most useful waistcoat-pocket or reticule Aide-Mémoire, so 
/ manufactured as to enclose half a sheet of note-paper folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as req and, oc- 
cupying but little space, will be found invaluable in visi 








marketing, business intments, &c., &e. In roan, 
lined, price 6d., of all Booksellers and Stationers; and, by 
enclosing seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturere— 








D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


F: Boun & Co., Kennington Oval, 8. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


PLIES Oreo eer 


FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Pzrropicats AnD NewspaPERs supPLiep By Post. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 270 





STRAND, W.C. 
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—_—_— 


NEW EDITION OF BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART, RECON- 
STRUCTED AND GREATLY EXTENDED. 


On Friday, the 3ist inst. Parr I. to be continued monthly 
d completed in 12 Parts, each containing 180 pages, 
$s. forming 3 Vols. medium 8vo. price 21s. each. 


DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and ART; comprising the Definitions and 
Derivations of the Scientific Terms in general use, together 
with the History and Descriptions of the Scientific Prin- 
ciples of nearly orery teach of Human Knowledge. Edited 
by W. T. Branpe. D.C.L. F.R.S.L. & E. of Her ny Ae 
Mint; Honorary fessor of Chemistry in the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. Assisted by the Rev. Grores 
M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 


W. Cox, 
List of Contributors. 
General Editor ............... * z Branpez, D.C.L.F.R.S.L. 
Assistant Editor ............ The Rev. Gzornce W. Cox, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Agriculture..................... Joun Cuatmers Morton, Editor 


of the ‘Agricultural Gazette,’ 
_ *‘ Agricultural Cyclopeedia,’ 


Architecture and Gene- The Rev. Georcre W. Cox, M.A. 
ral Literature 


Biological Sciences, com- Professor Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S. 

prising Anatomy, Phy- LL.D. D.C.L. Superintendent of 

Zoology, and the Natural History Depart- 

ments, British Museum: and C. 

Carrer Buake, F.G.S. Foreign 

Associate of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris. 


Botany and Gardening... Jonn Linp.ey, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Botany in 
qanvenniy College London; and 
Tomas Moorr, F.L.S. Curator 
of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 


Building and Engineer- G. R. Burweti, Architect and 
ing. Civil Engineer, F.R.I.B.A. 
F.G.S8. F.S.A. 
General Chemistry and W. T. Branpz, D.C.L. F.R.S.L. 
Physics. : 


siology, 
ntology. 


& E.; and E. Franxuanp, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution. 


Geology, Physical Geo- D. T. Anstep, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.8. 
grap. by, Meteorology, &c. Hon. Fellow of King’s Coll. 
an ydrology. London. 


Law and General Litera- Hzrnman Merivate, M.A. C.B. 
ture. aie yynew of Balliol College, 
ord. 


Mathematics, Pure and T. A. Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Applieds, 
Military Subjects............ Lieutenant Henny BrackENnBURY, 
os. a gierastos in 
rtillery va itary Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. 


Mineralogy...................... Hznry Wri.1am Bristow, F.R.S. 
F.G.8. Hon. Fellow of King’s 
Coll. London ; of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. 

Music... ccc ceeeeee We Potz, F.R.S. Memb. Inat. 
Civil Eng. 

Naval Subjects ............... Dewnam Roxzryson. 

Navigation .................... H.W. Jgans, ¥F.R.A.S. Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth. 

Painting and the Fine Ratpn N. Wornvum. Keeper and 

Arts ~ posretary of the National Gal- 

ery. 

Political Economy tae Meee James E. Tuorotp Rogers, M.A. 


Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford; Tooke Professor of 
Economic Science and Statistics 
in King’s College, London. 


Printing, Bibliography, R. J. Courrney, Superintendent 
&e. at Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co.'s 
Printing Office. 
Theclogy and Ecclesias- C. Mzrivate, B.D. Chaplain to 
tical Literature. ee Speaker of the House of 
mmons. 


London: Lonamuan, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





- Now ready, in crown 8vo. with map, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of AMERICA, 
from the Discovery by Columbus to the Establishment 
of the Federn) Republic of the United States; I. The 


of the West Indies and South 
The es II, The Colonization of > Siamese States a. 

Independence and xs ent o e 
ederal Government By Exvizaseta Cooper. 


London: Loyemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1d. extra. 


A SERMON in MEMORY of NICHOLAS 


CARDINAL WISEMAN, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Bunhill Row, London, on Sunday, 


in J a, 
19th, 1865, pe the Rev. James Conno.ty. 
James Durry, Dublin, and 22 Paternoster Row, London. . 





DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, Third and Reviecd Edition, 9 vols. 8vo. 84s. 
HSTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


Inch that of the to the Pontificate of 
i Vv. By Henry Harr . D.D., Dean of St. 


i. 
‘S HISTORY of TIANITY, from the 
Bias her bade pengem OS Wi 
11. ; 
| PREUMAR SIPTORE ge AES fg, Eas 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY REV. DR. ROBINSON. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 


By Rev. EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., 
Author of ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’ 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND, 


AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 
By EDWARD BURNET TYLOR, 


Author of ‘Mexico and the Mexicans.’ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 











Now ready, with 25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo. 50s. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN, 


From Personal Observations during several Journeys through that Country. 


By GEORGE EDMUND STREET, F.S.A., 


Author of ‘ Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy.’ 


first of all, therefore, arranged the notes of my 
several journeys in the form of one continuous 
tour; and then, in the concluding chapters, I have 
attempted a general réswmé of the history of archi- 
tecture in Spain; and, finally, a short history of 
the men who, as architects and builders, have 
given me the materials for my work.’—Zvtracts 
Jrom Author's Preface. 


‘Seeing, then, how complete is the ignorance 
which up to the present time we have laboured 
under, as to the true history and nature of Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, I trust this volume will not 
be found an unwelcome addition to the literature 
of Christian art. The interest of the subject is 
threefold: first, Artistic and Archeological ; 
secondly, Historical ; and lastly, Personal. I have 
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CAMBRIDGE STUDIES. 


. ia we were asked,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘for what 

end above all others endowed universities 
exist, or ought to exist, we should answer, 
“To keep alive philosophy.”’ The sentiment 
is a just one; but the encouragement of phi- 
losophy is not the only end for which univer- 
sities exist. It is their business to educate 





the many as well as to stimulate the exer- 
tions of the eruditefew. A university course, 
if it is to find employment for a diversity of | 
minds, should embrace a diversity of studies. 
Accordingly a wide range of study was the most 
prominent feature of the academic curriculum 
of the thirteenth century. Unhappily, in 
course of time our universities devoted them- 
selves each to one branch of the Trivium and 
Quadrivium, and all who found the favoured | 
study distasteful were left to follow their own 
fancies uncontrolled by the supervision of their 
seniors. The natural consequence ensued. 
Intellectual development ceased to be the 
rimary object of a university education. 
e professorial method of instruction so 
effective in Germany has never been successful | 
in England; and competition has only lately 
been applied to any studies but classics and@ 
mathematics. When every oné, whatever | 
the bent of his mind, whatever his edu- | 
| 





cation, has to pass an examination in 
classics and mathematics, the examiners must 
be lenient. If the examiners aré lenient, the 
examinees are idle. Thus the social element | 
of a university education overshadows the 
scholastic element. There are many who 
assert that the full benefit of a university 
education is derived by those who spend their 
time in athletic pursuits and in lounging about 
their friends’ rooms. The dictum is as mischie- 
vous as it iserroneous. That the social element 
of academic life is highly important we are | 
willing to admit; that it is all-important we | 
deny. The mind of a boy of eighteen has not 
attained its full growth, and much may be 
done to strengthen the mental faculties in 
three years spent at Oxford or Cambridge. It 
is therefore the duty of the university to pre- 
scribe a suitable course of intellectual train- 
ing: the social element of education may 
safely be left to take care of itself. 

Within the last few years steps in the right 
direction have been taken by both our univer- 
sities. In 1851 Cambridge put away the 
reproach of devoting herself silaly to mathe- 
matics and classics, and instituted examina- 
tions in the Natural and Moral Sciences. In 
1856 honours were given in Theology, and in 
1858 the annual examination in Civil Law was 
elevated to the dignity of a Tripos. 

Ought the old studies to be superseded ? 
How far has the extension of the curriculum 
been attended with success? Is further reform 
desirable? These are questions which at once 
suggest themselves. We will endeavour to 
answer them in the fewest possible words. 


We are not inclined to overrate the utility 
of classics and mathematics. Nothing can 
be more useless than an acquaintance 
with the idioms and grammatical minutize 
of a dead language: the contributions of 
Greek and Latin authors to our stock of 
knowledge are singularly scanty: and our own 
literature is not so destitute of real try 
that we need have recourse to antiquity for 
food for the imagination. Why then do we 
encourage the study of Greek and Latin in 
our schools and universities? We answer, 
because it is an excellent training for the mind. 
The critical study of Greek and Latin is the best 
method of acquiring a knowledge of gram- 
matical laws. The very familiarity of the 
mother- e precludes a scientific analysis 
of it: and the languages of continental 
Europe are disqualified by their resemblance 


to our own. The acknowledged difficulty of 








| mathematician’s im 


the ancient languages fits them to exercise the 
growing powers of youth: to strengthen the 
memory, to educate the logical faculty, and to 
cultivate that subtlety which makes a man a 
good classic or a good detective. The severity 
of ancient taste is an admirable corrective of 
youthful luxuriance ; and indeed in all zesthetic 

uestions antiquity claims a paramount au- 
thority. The influence of Greek and Latin 
upon our own language is another reason for 
cultivating classical literature. It iscommonly 
objected that classical learning is of no 

ractical use: we reply that its practical inuti- 
lity does not prevent it from being an admirable 
instrument of education. One change we 
should like to see made in the classical course. 
We believe that it is not uncommon to devote 
nine or ten hours a week to the practice of 


| composition: we think that the time would 


be better spent upon history, philosophy, and 
antiquities, subjects which are at present 
unduly neglected. 

In spite of Sir William Hamilton’s onslaught 
upon mathematical science regarded as a branch 
of an educational system, we think there is 
much to be said in its favour. It is true that 
it has no direct bearing upon other subjects, 
and that it cultivates the reason and 
the memory at the expense of the imagina- 
tion; it is true that few Cambridge men 
open a mathematical book when the Tripos 
is once over, and that the most familiar pro- 
positions are soon forgotten; but, on the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that there 
is no better training for the reason and the 
memory than a course of mathematics such as 
that pursued by the candidate for honours at 
Cambridge. And this is no small praise. The 
ination may be dwarfed, 
and his deficiencies in this respect may con- 


trast disadvantageously with the free fancies 


of more poetical minds; but as years roll on, 
when youth is succeeded by manhood and the 
imagination plays a less prominent part, the 
faculties of analysis and synthesis, fostered by 
a course of mathematics, prove eminently and 
constantly useful. Long after he has for- 
gotten his formule, the mathematician finds 
that he has retained the power of mastering a 
subject, and the habit of applying abstract 
principles to the solution of particular cases. 


For these reasons we should be sorry to see 
the old Triposes done away with; and we are not 
surprised at finding that the institution of the 
‘fancy ’ Triposes has not diminished the num- 
ber of candidates for classical and mathe- 
matical honours. These Triposes are doubtless 
more congenial to the spirit of the age, and it 
might well be expected that they would not 
only provide employment for men whose 
bent and previous education unfits them for 
classical and mathematical studies, but also 
attract a considerable number of students of a 
scientific turn of mind who were formerly 
compelled by the rigidity of the university 
rule to apply themselves to unfamiliar pur- 
suits. At present this hope has seldom been 
gratified. Toeey year it is confidently reported 
that the examiners intend to require a greater 
knowledge of these subjects than can be ob- 
tained in the ten months which have elapsed 
since the Mathematical and Classical Triposes. 
Yet every year several men take firsts in the Na- 
tural and Moral Science Triposes who have pre- 
viously graduated in classical or mathematical 
honours; and someof these have had no previous 
knowledge of their subject. Indeed, the 
classics and mathematicians, from superior 
talent or readiness, generally beat their com- 
petitors. This, we imagine, will always be 
the case. It is possible for most men who 
have been well grounded at school, and for 
many who have not, to acquire in three years 
and a half a very sufficient knowledge of 
classics and mathematics. The subjects, at 
any rate as they are studied at Cambridge, 
are precisely those in which a young man 
may excel. To be a good classic, the student 
requires an intimate acquaintance with the 
grammar of the two languages, a large vocabu- 
lary, and a knowledge of history and anti- 

uities; he must be able to compose fairly in 
reek, Latin, and English, and above all he 
must be gifted with a peculiar subtlety, which 
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shows itself in the immediate pe of 
an author’s meaning. This kind of ability 
is as plainly discernible at twenty-two as at 
fifty. Mathematical power is early developed ; 
and although the course of study is annually 
extended by new discoveries in the regions 
of analysis, the student is able to make him- 
self a good mathematician in three years and 
a half. Professor Adams was an undergraduate 
when he made one of the greatest astronomical 
discoveries of modern times; and papers by 
young graduates constantly appear in the 
Mathematical Journal. But it is not so in 
the natural and moral sciences. The know- 
ledge of a naturalist or a moralist of two-and- 
twenty is the result of careful reading, not of 
thought and original observation. The clas- 
sical or mathematical man who has devoted a 
few months to the perusal of handbooks will 
make as good a show as the naturalist who 
has observed for himself, or the moralist who 
draws his information from the original au- 
thors. Moreover, examiners will always find 
great difficulty in comparing the merits of 
students examined in the different branches of 
one subject; whilst to require a knowledge of 
all the ieenshiba of subjects so extensive is the 
sure way to encourage superficial reading and 
indiscriminate ‘cramming.’ But in spite of 
these defects, the new Triposes are exerting 
a beneficial influence upon the university. 
A man who must once have been content 
with an ordinary degree, may now cherish a 
hope of honours; and though we are not san- 
guine enough to expect that the ‘poll’ can 
ever be abolished, we watch with pleasure 
every indication of the growing popularity of 
the honour lists. 

Of the Law and Theological. Triposes, we 
have little to say. Both have been successful 
in kindling a spirit of industry in men who 
would formerly have abandoned themselves 
to idleness and folly ; whilst the studies which 
they prescribe are sure to be of service to 
those who are destined for the bar and the 
church respectively. The Medical examina- 
tions are open to none but graduates; the 
studies prescribed are therefore purely profes- 
sional. 

We pass on to consider the third and last 
of the questions which we proposed at the 
outset: Is further reform desirable? We 
think it is. The honour course is, upon the 
whole, satisfactory: but the examinations for 
ordinary degrees are notoriously inefficient. 
Within the last three years several leadin 
members of the University have publish 
schemes for the improvement of the poll 


course. Mr. Burn, one of the tutors of 
Trinity, would require all candidates to pass 
not only the ordinary ‘little go,’ but also the 


‘honour little go,’ with the addition of the 
Acts of the Apostles in Greek, and would sub- 
stitute for the present Poll Examination, pass 
classes, attached to the Natural, Moral, Law, 
and Theological Triposes. This scheme has 
been advocated by Mr. Stephen, late tutor of 
Trinity Hall, in an admirable pamphlet. Mr. 
Burn’s ‘little go’ corresponds almost exact! 
to the final examination as at present consti- 
tuted, and is, therefore, liable to all the ob- 
ag which are raised against its model. 

r. Mayor, late tutor of St. John’s, proposes to 
establish a matriculation examination, to con- 
clude the first year with a modified ‘little go,’ 
and the second year with a modified ‘ poll.’ iis 
scheme for modifying the existing examinations 
seems to us very judicious, but we should be 
sorry to see the period of residence abridged. 
Mr. Girdlestone, who has spent many years in 
training candidates for the ordinary degree, 
proposes to adopt Mr. Mayor’s scheme with 
certain alterations. He wishes to add to it an 
examination in C) Divinity, or (2) Modern 
History, Political Economy, and Modern Lan- 

ages, as a substitute for the Triposes; and 
ire is further of opinion that the difficult of 
‘little go’ should be increased.’ Mr. Gi 
stone’s plan ap to us to be liable to 
the same objections as Mr. Burn’s, and in a 
greater degree. A ‘poll’ course, to be effective, 
must be thorough, as far as it goes. 

A fair knowledge of one language is more 
valuable, as a training for the mind, than an 
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indifferent knowledge of two languages. Hence 
we would abandon the study of Greek in order 
to secure a greater proficiency in Latin. Simi- 
larly, in mathematics, we would willingly give 
up mechanics and hydrostatics for a more perfect 
knowledge of the sieihentary subjects. the 
other hand, we would require an acquaintance 
with English history in general, instead of 
confining the student’s attention to the single 
period of the Reformation. But we do not 
care to insist upon any particular course of 
study. We cannot expect the same scheme 
to commend itself to every mind. We are 
content to find that the insufficiency of the 
present system is generally acknowledged, and 
that a speedy reform is contemplated by the 
authorities of the University. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


General Todleben’s History of the Defence of 
Sebastopol, By W. H. Russell. (Tinsley. ) 
E have to offer an apology to our readers 
for such an wal act as a review of a 
review. Dr. Russell’s criticisms will, however, 
be but little alluded to, and we shall confine 
ourselves almost entirely to a consideration of 
the abstract of Todleben’s large work here 
given us. 

The history of the Crimean war is so im- 
pressed on the national mind, so deeply graven 
on the national heart, that to attempt by any 
words of ours to connect the various phases, 
the different events of the struggle, would be 
superfluous. We shall merely discuss those 
passages where a new light has been thrown 
on, or fresh information has been given with 

ct to, matters of interest. 

e Yegret to find General de Todleben 
aking of the cause of the bombardment of 
dessa as ‘an ordinary occurrence in war-time 
which was regarded as an insult to the allied 
flags.’ This‘ ordinary occurrence’ was nothing 
less than the firing by the Russians on a boat 

of the ‘ Furious’ carrying a flag of truce. 

The General is equally disingenuous, and 
illogical to hoot, when he speaks of the siege 
of Silistria. He declares the received accounts 
exaggerated and incorrect. According to him, 
the garrison only twice made sorties, on both 
of which occasions they were repulsed; that 
700 Russians fell in one of these sorties 
shows that they were made with vigour, and 
not repulsed quite so easily as he would have 
us believe. sides the 700 mentioned, 1,800 
Russians, according to his own account, fell 
during the siege of thirty-two days. Consi- 
dering that the Turks had to do with a large 
highly-disciplined army, aided by well-served 
numerous artillery and skilful engineers, we 
are of opinion that this result is not discredi- 
table to the defence. By his own admission, 
the glacis of the Arab Tabia was crowned on 
the 6th June, and we know that poor Butler 
met his death because he was overheard in the 
enemy’s trenches whispering—yet on the 21st 
June, when the siege was raised, that work 
had not been carried. Surely this fact says 
something for the obstinacy of the defence, or 
if not, for the slackness of the attack. Now, 
all accounts show that it was not from want 
of unwearied efforts that the Russians failed. 
Be it remembered, also, that at the commence- 
ment of the siege, the defences of Silistria were 
of the most contemptible nature, and that the 
Arab Tabia at first was nothing more than a 
casual boundary bank and trench. General de 
Todleben says that on the 20th June the Rus- 
sian troops were drawn up in readiness to 
assault ‘the bare and ruined parapets,’ but 
were withheld in consequence of the arrival of 
a courier ordering Gortschakotf to raise the 
siege. He tries to persuade us that this mea- 
sure was adopted because the threatened hos- 
tilities of Austria—negotiations had not yet 
terminated —rendered the position of the Rus- 
sian critical. Let those believe who can, 
that if the prize had really been within his 
grasp Gortschakoff would not have snatched it 
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defence or attack, yet on the Ist August 1854 
she had 678,000 men with 1,324 guns, a | 
reserve of 212,000 men and 480 guns, 242,000 | 
irregular troops, and a sort of militia of | 
144,000 men; grand total, 1,290,000 men. At 
the same date, however, she had only 39,000 | 
men in the Crimea. Todleben speaks of ‘le 
manque trés préjudiciable’ of good roads to- | 
wards the frontier as well as in the interior. 
Of course this want diminished the actual | 
strength of Russia considerably by geome: | 
a rapid concentration of troops on a menaced | 
point; but it likewise tended to her advantage | 
by increasing the difficulties attendant on the | 
advance by an invading army into the heart of 
the country. 

That Russia contemplated the possibility of | 
an attack is evident notwithstanding all her 
great engineer’s rhetoric. In 1853 the Czar 
sent the chief of the artillery and another 
officer to arm the batteries. By the autumn 
533 guns were mounted on the coast batteries, 
furnaces for heating shot were erected, and the 
gunners were trained and experiments made to 
determine the best ranges, charges, and projec- 
tiles. In the beginning of 1854, 59 additional 
guns were mounted on new batteries. | 

The land defences bore no proportion to | 
those on the seaward side. When the Czar 
Nicholas visited the Crimea in 1837 he ordered | 
eight bastions to be constructed from Careening 
bay tothe sea. The breaking out of war, how- 
ever, found these works scarcely commenced. | 
The fact is that the Russians hardly anticipated | 
that any enemy would be bold enough to land | 
in a country so destitute of resources that 
even good water was scarce, and in consequence | 
only provided against an attack from the sea. | 


j 
| 


Menschikoff, however, did take certain precau- 
tions — a coup de main from an invading 
army, the only danger in that respect which he | 
Bye and during the winter and spring 
of 1854 made some slight additions to the land | 
defences. General, then Colonel, Todleben, was | 


placed on the staff of Prince Menschikoff in | 
April 1854, but having been sent by Gort- 
schakoff, of whom the former was extremely 
jealous, was but coldly received, and in fact 

ad no settled duties till the landing of the 
allies. He gives an account intended to show 
the unprepared state of the garrison and the 
deficiency of the ordnance and stores in the 
town. Conettuinn this allegation Dr. Russell 
justly remarks :— ; 

It requires a close examination to detect the 
fallacy of-this general statement of inadequate 
supplies, and to find lurking underneath it the 
special fact that Sebastopol was intended to strike 
a blow, not to receive one; that for all aggres- 
sion its resources were ample, though for resist- 
ance it was wanting in many respects. The 
materiel and ammunition distributed among new 
works do not appear formidable, but the fleet and 
the forts were armed to the teeth, the one to cover 
the other, and the fleet to do as it listed in the 
Black Sea. 


At all events the garrison can scarcely be said 
to have been badly off in the way of provisions, 
since there was four months’ bread for the 
soldiers, and seven for the sailors. Menschi- 
koff put a bold face on the matter, and to those 
around him affected to disbelieve the danger 
of an invasion, yet earnestly pressed for rein- 
forcements, and was rebuked in conse- 
quence :— 

The Czar was persuaded the Allies meant to 
attack Odessa and mareh on Nicolaeff, and would 
not diminish the force concentrated in Bessarabia. 
It was related to me by an eye-witness, that the 
Emperor was at table one evening when a despatch 
was handed to him. He gave a slight start when 
he read the contents, his brow flushed, he crumpled 
up the paper in his hand, and rising suddenly, 
stalked out of the room to the Empress’s boudoir, 
in which there was at the time one of the ladies 
in waiting standing by a window. ‘My God!’ 
he exclaimed, in great emotion; ‘it is true — 
the French and English have landed in the 
Crimea.’ Then the Empress, by a gesture, dis- 
missed the lady, and was left alone with his 
Majesty of all the Russias. 

An account of the battle of Alma from a 
Russian point of view, by so great an authority 
as Todleben, cannot be otherwise than most 











interesting. It would be impossible to follow 
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him through his narrative of the action, which 
in length is only second to Mr. Kinglake’s 
brilliant description. A few observations will 
suffice. Todleben asserts that Codrington’s 
brigade was thrown into confusion and forced 
at one time to retire before even it had crossed 
the river. It is needless to observe that this 
statement is altogether without foundation. 
He also declares that when the first and second 
divisions advanced in support of the decimated 
light division the two former were driven back 


by a bayonet charge of the regiment of 


Wladimir. This is incorrect. Todleben affirms 
that the final retreat of the Russian right 
wing was mainly caused by the fire of three 
French and half an English battery massed 
together, and opening on the left flank of the 
regiment of Wladimir. The truth is that it 
was two guns of Turner’s battery, aided sub- 
sequently by a French battery, which chiefly 
contributed at that moment to the Russian 
discomforture. He makes no mention of the 
effect of Lord Raglan’s sudden appearance at 
the head of all his staff on the knoll, an inci- 
dent so graphically described by Mr. King- 
lake ; and on the whole follows pretty closely 
the French accounts of the action, attributing 
to them the chief share in the victory. Yet 
there is no doubt that a very pressing message 


_ was sent toLord Raglan begging him to attack 


and save Bosquet’s division from being com~- 
promised. After all, Todleben’s own statement 


of losses show that wherever the chief merit 


belonged, the hardest of the fighting fell to the 
English. Here we leave Todleben for a 


‘@oment in order to examine a very disen- 


genuous passage of his reviewer :— 


Mr. Kinglake thinks diplomacy interfered, and 
that Lord Raglan, whom he charges with having 


| deceived St. Arnaud early in the day, began to 
| think that he was specially charged with the care 


of the French alliance. ; 
A staff officer, whose ‘Letters from Head- 
Quarters’ are principally quoted by Todleben in 


| relation to the English army and operations, says 


Lord Raglan desired that those of the Freneh who 
not been engaged, the Turks, some of our cavalry, 
and two or three batteries, should follow the Rus- 
sians, but that the French replied they could send 
no infantry, and that the artillery had exhausted 
Mr. Kinglake says that the 
reason assigned by the French for refusing to co- 
operate that evening was that they must get their 
knapsacks, which they had left behind them on 
the ground in the morning before they went into 
action. When the French proposed next day to 
continue their march in pursuit, Lord Raglan was 
not prepared to leave the wounded, though he was 
ready to leave them the night before. 


We certainly prefer the letters of a staff 
officer and Mr. Kinglake as authorities to Dr. 
Russell, and think that neither the military 
reputation of the great duke’s pupil nor the 
literary fame of the eloquent historian of the 
war will suffer much from the remarks of the 
‘own correspondent.’ Mr. Kinglake never did 
charge Lord Raglan with having deceived St. 
Arnaud. The British commander was utterly 
incapable of such an action, and his con- 
duct requires no apology from Mr. King- 
lake, ourselves, or any one else, He did 
refuse to arrange beforehand a plan of 
battle before seeing the ground on which it 
was fought, and made no engagement with the 
French commander-in-chief that he would 
adopt his scheme, and in so doing he only 
acted with ordinary prudence. As to the 
pursuit it would have been most foolish to 
have dislocated his army in an unknown 
country with no communication secured with 
the fleet and with insufficient means for the 
supply of stores and amunition. He had more- 
over a large number of wounded to look after. 

The troops were exhausted and in weak 
health ; water was not attainable until the 
pursuers had not only reached, but driven 
away the pursued from the south bank of the 
Katchka. The English cavalry only amounted 
to 1,000 men, and could not easily be replaced, 
while the French had none of that arm. 
Lord Raglan did not consider that the defeat 
of the Russians had degenerated into a rout, 
and therefore shrunk from risking, without 
adequate object, his few and vatuable horse- 
men; yet he offered, if the French would send 
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some infantry, to despatch one division, the 
cavalry and horse artillery, in pursuit. The 
French declined to co-operate. Under these 
circumstances, a pursuit by the English alone 
would scarcely have tended to strengthen the 
entente cordiale. Lord Raglan was no more 
ready to abandon the wounded on the 20th 
than he was on the 21st, but it was a very 
different thing sending on the former day a 
strong advanced guard, from leaving on the 
latter a weak rearguard. 

Todleben’s censure of the allies for making 
the flank march seems, in the absence of 
another volume of Mr. Kinglake, and the 
consequent insight into the ideas of the allied 
commanders, well founded. They landed north 
of the town, with a view evidently of captur- 
ing the north fort, they defeated the army 
which sought to prevent that operation, and 
then gave up the enterprise, without even 
trying by a reconnaissance if it was possible. 

Unless the Allies, he says, having originally re- 
solved to land on the north side, found out when 
they had done so that an attack de vive force was 
impossible, and that it would be necessary to 
undertake a siege of the north side, they could not 
have needed a port. Did they not know, he asks, 
beforehand that the north shore had no port, 
and did not they nevertheless effect a descent on 
the north side? The inference is clear that the 
Allies intended to operate against that side of the 
grand Bay of Sebastopol. They had no reason 
whatever to think the north side impregnable. 
Their fleet looked into the place. If they had 
made a few reconnaissances, they would, no doubt, 
have been satisfied of the possibility of taking the 
works. It has been argued by the advocates for 
the flank march that the Allies might have taken 
the north side, and yet have failed to destroy the 
Russian ‘ships and arsenals. Todleben is of a 
different opinion; he asserts that the fleet and 
arsenals could have been really destroyed from the 
north side. 


We may remark from personal acquaintance 
with the ground, that, unprovided with a siege 
train and for siege operations, we could not, 
even after the capture of the north fort, have 
subdued the fire of the ships and of the south 
forts. In support of this assertion we need 
only point to the harmless nature of the fire 
kept up by the Russians from the north side 
on to the town after the capture. Moreover, 
even if we had sunk the fleet and levelled the 
south forts, how could we have destroyed the 
docks? As to the feasibility of taking the 
north fort by a coup-de-main, it is difficult to 
form an opinion. According to Todleben the 
fort, commanded from all sides, was crumbling 
to pieces, a breach being actually formed in 
the parapet by the wall giving way under tho 
weight of some sacks of earth placed on them 
to cover the gunners. The garrison of 11,350 
men, nearly all sailors, was strong in num- 
bers, but badly armed with flint muskets, 
boarding pistols, and similar weapons. On the 
other hand, Lieut.-Col. Graham, R.E., who in- 
een it immediately after the peace, declares 
that the fort was not commanded, being the 
culminating point of a ridge. As far as our own 
recollection serves, Col. Graham is correct. 
As to the details of its strength we must refer 
our readers to the book before us. 

It is a pretty general opinion that, had 
Sebastopol been assaulted as soon as the allies 
appeared before it, the town must have fallen. 

odleben insists that this would have been the 
result, and details minutely the means available 
for resistance. The south side was defended 
by 16,000 men, with 32 field-pieces and 172 
guns of — spread over a distance of five 
miles, which space was fortified by field-works 
of the weakest profile. Sir John Burgoyne’s 
counterstatements, inserted in this book, are 
worthy of attention; still we think the place 
might have been taken at that time. At all 
events, the Russians contemplated the proba- 
bility of such a result. On the 17th of October 
the French batteries were silenced by 10.30 
a.m., while that of the English soon obtained 
a superiority over the Russian artillery. By 
the explosion of a magazine in the Redan the 
whole salient was thrown into the ditch, and 
more than 100 men killed. 


Only 2 guns remained intact out of the 22 with 


} . . . 
they displayed of the countermines carried on 


artillerymen left, who fired these guns at rare 
intervals. 


The Russians momentarily expected an assault, 
and Todleben insists that it would have been 
successful, Our own opinion is that he is 
justified in the assertion. 

Of the battle of Balaclava we can only say 
that Todleben’s account is full of inaccuracies. 
The narrative of the battle of Inkerman is 
scarcely more trustworthy, yet, notwith- 
‘standing, it is extremely interesting. Among 
other misstatements he asserts that the light 
and 2nd divisions were covered by three field- 
works, of which two were armed. Marshal 
Niel says that they had neither guns nor 
banquettes. As to the causes of the defeat of 
the Russians, we shall extract Dr. Russell’s 
summing up of Todleben’s arguments :— 


In his usual elaborate engineering way, in which 
every word is used like a gabion, Todleben sets to 
work to show—first, that the ground prevented 
the Russians acting in masses together, which 
was the sole mode of guaranteeing success; second, 
that the superiority of armament on the side of the 
English prevented any approach to a charge, and 
caused enormous losses at a distance ; third, that 
the English infantry was helped always at the 
proper time by its artillery, and that the Russians 
were not, 

Todleben, both here and in his account of 
the battle of Alma, bears impressive testimony 
to the terrible havoc effected by our Minié 
rifles. We wish he had been able to speak as 
highly of the vigilance of the English guards 
of the trenches. The French, on the contrary, 
ewere found to be always on the alert. His 
assertion that the latter defended their posts 
with greater tenacity than our own soldiers is 
scarcely borne out by facts. Equally apocry- 
phal is the following anecdote :— 

Another time (the 2nd of December) sixty 
volunteers in the dawn approach the English third 
parallel without being remarked, attack with the 
bayonet, and put to rout 260 men, kill and wound 
one officer and thirty men, carry off three prisoners, 
rifles, and pioneers’ tools. 

If our infantry come in for blame on account 
of their want of vigilance and tenacity, the 
French engineers are severely handled for 
their careless confidence and the ignorance 


against them. 

Some interesting details are given of the 
sufferings of the Russians during the winter 
of 1854-55, as well as certain curiously 
naive stories relative to the conduct of Rus- 
sian officers of rank towards those’ vessels 
which shipwreck threw in their power. 
These last are so discreditable to the Russian 
character, that on any other authority less 
well informed and reliable than General de 
Todleben, we should hesitate to believe them. 
The narrative closes at present with the 
first period of the siege, which, according 
to the author, terminated about the middle 
of February; but in the appendix, several 
interesting papers relating to events of a 
later date are given. From one of 
these we learn that the total loss of the 
garrison of Sebastopol during the siege from 
wounds alone was 89,142. In this the losses 
at the Alma, Inkerman, &c., are not included. 
Truly the Czur had a noble escort to the other 
world. 





MARRIAGE AMONG SAVAGES. 


Primitive Marriage. An Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies. 
3y John F. M‘Lennan, M A., Advocate. (Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1865.) 


HIS curious and able monograph is due to 
an inquiry into the early history of society, 
in the course of which the ‘Form of Capture’ 
in marriage ceremonies came to be investi- 
gated. This led the author into a wide field 
of ethnological research and to the remarkable 
results which we shall proceed to explain. 
The ‘Form of Capture’ is the custom that 
exists in a vast number of tribes and peoples, 
of the brid m carrying the bride to his 
home by a make-believe display of stratagem 
or force. The marriage having been agreed 





which that work was armed, and there were but 5 


as a concerted matter of form, in order to 
make good the marriage. The ‘Form of 
se, ai was observed in Sparta, where the 
bridegroom, according to Plutarch, always 
carried off the bride by feigned violence. 
Such also was the case in those plebeian 
marriages in Rome, that were not constituted 
by ‘ Confarreatio ’ or ‘Coemptio.’ And such is 
the case in a most extraordinary number of 
a pa at the present day; Hindus, Kalmucks, 
edouins, Africans, Terra del Fuegians, and so 
forth; and among a still larger number in 
ancient times. It is a custom at once Indo- 
Kuropean, Turanian, and Semitic. The fre- 
uency of its occurrence strongly suggests 
that the phase of society in which it origi- 
nated, must have been found, at some time or 
other, almost everywhere. 


What was the nature of this phase? Can 
we find instances where the bride is won by 
the reality and not by the form of abduction ? 
Most assuredly so. Take the familiar case of 
the Australian, who being prevented by strict 
custom from marrying among his own people, 
hunts for a wife as he would for any other 
game, and, having found a likely lass, he 
steals up behind her, tells her to follow him, 
and, if she does not, he knocks her down with 
his club, and carries her off in triumph. We 
find that wives are regularly captured b 
fraud or by force in America, in New Zealand, 
in many of the islands of the Pacific, and in 
various parts of Asia and Europe. To such 
an extent is this practised by the Caribs, that, 
according to Humboldt, the women in every 
tribe are foreigners, and unable to converse in 
the same language as the men. 


Olaus Magnus represents the tribes of- the 

North as having been continually at war with one 
another, either on account of stolen women or 
with the object of stealing women, ‘propter raptas 
virgines aut arripiendas.’ His brother Johannes 
dilates on the same topic and mentions numerous 
cases in which the plunderers were of the royal 
houses of Denmark or Sweden. As did the kings, 
so did their subjects. Among the Scandinavians, 
before they became Christians, wives were almost 
invariably fought for and wedded at the sword- 
point. In Sweden, even long after the introduction 
of Christianity, women were often carried off 
when on the way to the church to be married. 
A wedding cortége was a party of armed men, and 
for greater security, marriages were generally 
celebrated at night. A pile of lances is said to be 
still preserved in the ancient church of Husaby, 
in Gothland, into which were fitted torches ; these 
weapons were borne by the groomsmen, and 
served the double purpose of giving light and 
protection. Such a prevalence of lawlessness, ex- 
isting after the introduction of Christianity and 
comparative civilization, helps us to conceive what 
the habits of these people were in a more primi- 
tive age. 
The universality of this custom of wife- 
stealing, in very savage countries, is a striking 
fact, the tradition of which is perpetuated by 
the ‘Form of Capture,’ in those that are 
becoming civilized. We next have to inquire 
why it is that savages prefer to steal their 
wives at great risk from other tribes instead of 
taking them quietly from his own. This is 
our author’s strong point. He asserts on 
ample evidence, that in the rudest state of 
society, the law is found to be almost uni- 
versal, that men should not marry in their 
own tribes. It follows that as savages are 
always at war, the wife must be captured, not 
won by bargain or by persuasion. 


The rule that forbids marriage, within the 
tribe or group of kindred, is absolute in a vast 
number of cases. It is considered incestuous, 
and is punished by death, among the Khonds; it 
is abominated by the Circassians, whose frater- 
nities sometimes embrace thousands of persons, 
between whom marriage is totally prohibited 
by ancient law. Such is the case also, with 
the Samoyeds; and so is it enacted by the 
institutes of Menu, where marriage among 
people of the same family name is forbidden: 
as though in Scotland, a Fraser might not 
marry a Fraser, nor a M‘Intosh a M'‘Intosh. 

in we have the totems of North America, 
the tribes or castes of the Australians, and even 
as it now ap , & similar custom existed 





upon, the theft or abduction follows by usage, 
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among the ancient Highlanders of Scotland. 
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What then is the origin of this widely 
spread tendency to discourage marriage be- 
tween members of the same tribe? Mr. 
M‘Lennan insists that the earliest relation 
between the sexes, and the most archaic 
state of civil society, were not based on poly- 
gamy and male descent, but upon polyandry 
and female kinship. The number of in- 
stances of polyandry obtaining among tribes of 
the present day, is unexpectedly great. They 
have been collected with great diligence by 
the author, and are mainly ascribed by him to 
a deficiency in females, due to the custom of 
female infanticide. It is troublesome to rear 
a girl who, after all, is no accession to the 
strength of the tribe; because the young men 
may just as well capture a stranger whom 
other people have had the pains of bringing 
up. Moreover, the possession of marriageable 
daughters is a temptation to raids and robbery. 
Consequently a savage could not marry at all, 
unless he procured his wife from a distance. 
It would be a creditable thing that he should 
do so, whether by favour, force, or fraud; for 
he would thereby add a new family to the 
strength of his tribe. Mr. M‘Lennan thinks 
it would soon grow into a usage that a man 
should never marry among his own people. 
A prejudice would be established against 
doing so, strong as a principle of religion, as 
every gree relating to marriage is apt 
to be. e cannot obtain direct evidence of 
the habits of man in his most primitive state, 
because a really primitive people exists no- 
where. For many thousands of years the 
various races of men have been making pro- 
gress under schooling of experience. Notwith- 
standing this, we find polyandry and female 
infanticide to be widely in existence at this 
very moment. Polyandry is found universally 
in Thibet, among the Coorgs of Mysore, and 
the Nairs of Malabar. It is also found on the 
Indian coast of Ceylon, and, as a custom not 
wholly obsolete, in New Zealand ; in the Aleu- 
tian Islands; among the ~~ Cossacks; 
and in many districts of Africa and America. 
When Great Britain was invaded by Cesar, 
the habit of polyandry was universal. 

Polyandry implies kinship through females 
only. Thus among the Nairs the woman, 
according at least to one authority, has her 
own house; and her husbands, who visit her in 
rotation, are selected under certain restrictions 
as to rank, caste, and number, which may not 
exceed twelve. No Nair knows his father, 
and every man looks on his sister’s children as 
his ultimate heirs. He behaves towards them 
with the same fondness that fathers in other 
_ of the world exhibit to their own chil- 

n. Brothers almost always live under the 
same roof; a man’s moveable property is 
divided at his death among his sister’s chil- 
dren, but if there are lands they fall to the 
surviving brother. 

This appears, according to Mr. M‘Lennan, 
to be the rudest form of family system with 
which we are acquainted, and from which, by 
a natural process of evolution, our modern 
systems of marriage and heirship have been 
derived. He shows abundantly, that the 
custom soon obtains of brothers, and brothers 
alone, sharing the same wife; the eldest 
brother being the especial protector of the 
woman. Then we through the Jewish 
stage, where polyandry no longer exists; but 
it has become a matter of usage or law, when 
the husband dies childless, for the next 
brother to take the widow, the property and 
the wife going together. As the people 
become more civilized and the sexes are left 
to their natural equality, in point of numbers, 
monogamy or polygamy ve among the 
wealt y accompanied by a descent of property 
through the males, with polyandry and the 
remains of female kinship, among the poor. 

Mr. M‘Lennan’s book is crammed with eth- 
ci facts, most lucidly grouped and rigo- 
rously reasoned upon. It was written primarily 
from a lawyer's point of view as an inqui 
into the ag of civil society; but the work 
is _eminen fl an acquisition to ethnological 
science. theory is most ingenious and 
doubtless contains a great amount of truth, 
but he does not seem to us to have allowed 











uite enough influence, in his arguments, to 
the feelings of jealousy among the males, even 
in the most archaic forms of human society ; 
nor has he discussed, as he might well have 
done by way of illustration, the habits of = 
gamy and polyandry among gregarious animals. 





LYELL’S GEOLOGY. 


Elements of Geology. By Sir C. Lyell, Bart., F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition, greatly enlarged. (Murray.) 
ih position which Sir C. Lyell holds 

among scientific men, and which his works 
occupy in popular estimation, renders it un- 
necessary for us to say a single word in corro- 
boration of the opinion as to their value, 
which thirty-five years have only served to 
confirm. Secure against censure and inde- 
pendent of praise, this, the sixth edition of the 
‘Elements,’ needs only a formal announce- 
ment at our hands. But as Sir Charles Lyell 
has ever been careful to reflect accurately the 
current tone of thought among geologists, it 
may not be uninteresting to glance at the re- 
lation in which his writings have stood to the 
progress of the science, and to ask how he in- 
terprets its tendencies at the present day. 

‘he ‘Elements’ bear strongly the impress 
of the period at which they were written, and 
of the district in which geology, as we now 
understand it, was first assiduously cultivated. 
When theoretical geology was for a time ob- 
scured by speculative discussions between 
rival systems, the new school which arose in 
the beginning of the century, having for its 
object the impartial collection of facts, re- 
ceived a powerful impulse in a new direction 
from the nr Ps of Cuvier. The services 
rendered by paleontology in the classification 
of tertiary deposits seemed to warrant the 
anticipation that the study of fossils alone 
was equal to the elucidation of the earth’s 
history. The difficulties consequent on this 
exaggerated estimate of the value of fossil 
evidence proved no impediment to the rapid 
accumulation of facts. But the materials thus 
collected lacked system. This Sir Charles 
Lyell undertook in 1830 to supply, and con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on science by giving 
a comprehensive view of the principles of 
geology and of its relation to other sciences; 
thus methodizing the labours of previous 
observers, and fixing a standard to which the 
results of future investigations might be re- 
ferred. While accepting as a basis in theo- 
retical geology the principles of Hutton, and 
in stratigraphy the work of William Smith, 
he naturally assigned a prominent place to 
paleontology, by means of which so much had 
already been effected. ‘The growing im- 
portance of the natural history of organic 
remains’ he recognized as the character of 
modern progress. Successive editions, there- 
fore, reflecting the tone of the day, were more 
and more devoted to the consideration of these 
remains, while the attention paid to physical 
geology did not increase at the same rate. 
But geology was not, as has been well said, 
‘created for the purposes of comparative 
anatomy.’ A reaction against the exclusive 
sway of paleontology began to manifest itself, 
of which Edward Forbes was the first and 
most influential instance among naturalists. 
The aim of his work was to arrive at the 

hysical conditions under which deposits had 
wa formed by the natural history of their 
fossil contents. Darwin has since shown that 
upon the accuracy of our knowledge of physical 
geology depends the value to be attached to 
our speculations regarding the modifications of 
organisms. ‘Geologists of experience in the 
field have proved that there are many pro- 
blems upon which palreontology can throw no 
light. Even palzontologists have asserted the 
essential importance to their science of ac- 
curate stratigraphy and all that it implies. 
Whether Darwin’s views have been urged too 
far by those who have accepted them cannot 
yet be decided ; but it is worthy of note that 
the importance of physical geology has been 


by none more strongly than by our most 
philosophic naturalists. 

But of this tendency to raise geology from 

its subordination to paleontology, the present 
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edition contains no trace; we seem indeed to 
have reached in it the extreme point in the 
opposite direction. One unacquainted with the 
subject would lay down the ‘ Elements’ with 
the impression that geology was chiefly con- 
cerned with organic remains—was in fact the 
history of the fossiliferous strata; he would 
have difficulty in assigning to their proper 
place the labours of those who have obtained 
rich results from the study of the inorganic 
processes of nature. Thus the student who 
expects to find here a philosophic criticism of 
what has been done since 1855 in the study of 
denudation would be much disappointed. 
Hutton’s generalizations as to the operations 
of rivers are quoted only to be summarily con- 
demned, while the strong advocacy they have 
received from competent observers, who have 
shown that marine agency is wholly unfit to 
explain many of the phenomena attributed to 
it, is passed over in silence. In treating of 
the denudation of the Weald, the sea is cre- 
dited with the formation of those irregularities 
of surface which it is universally admitted, 
and even by Lyell elsewhere allowed, to be 
mainly instrumental in effacing, which it could 
never have formed unless by some unexplained 
process of erosion beneath its own level; while 
no mention is made of arguments drawn from 
the contour of the ground to show that, ae- 
cepting the marine theory, an estuary, almost 
a lagoon, must have existed, in witch the sea 
could not have had the abrading power as- 
cribed to it. 

In previous editions the true reference of 
the Hempstead Beds in the Isle of Wight is 
assigned. to Edward Forbes. This remark is 
now repeated, but its value is gone since Lyell 
has removed them from the Upper Kocenes 
with which they were grouped by Forbes and 
has ranged them with the Lignites of Bovey 
Tracey and the Leaf-beds of Mull. In the 
absence of Molluscan evidence—for the Lignites 
do not contain a single shell—the community 
of four species of plants (one a conifer belong- 
ing to a genus of universal distribution, another 
a seed-vessel) is but slender puleontological 
ground for their correlation, which is further 
at variance with the results obtained by con- 
tinental geologists such as Beyrich and Vom 
Koenen, whose views are imperfectly stated 
at p. 284. The latter author, whose minute 
oy oar with tertiary fossils gives weight 
to his views, would remove the upper part of 
the Isle of Wight series, and place it in the 
group Oligocene, long ago proposed by Beyrich 
as intermediate between the Eocene and 
Miocene formations. This arrangement is 
based partly upon fossils, but also, perhaps 
even more, upon geological grounds, since by 
it the physical geography of southern England. 
and that of the continent during the period 
indicated would be brought into harmony. 
Forbes considered the Hempstead Beds as the 
commencement of a marine series, marking 
therefore a change of physical conditions; 
with this suggestion Von Koenen’s views are 
in accordance. But whatever the fate of the 
classification, it fully recognizes the importance 
of geographical considerations, and is there- 
fore more philosophical than that of Lyell, 
who would remove the upper member of a 
series to which it is perfectly conformable 
and intimately related both by community of 
fossils and conditions of deposit. Statistical 
paleontology runs the risk of merging the 
character of fossils in their numbers, and 
in this instance would certainly lose sight of 
the principle well urged by Forbes, that the 
habits of one or two forms may be such as to 
give them a greater value in grouping deposits 
than a larger number of less restricted range. 

But if in tertiary deposits the importance of 
their stratigraphical relations is more nearly 
on a par with that of their organic remains, their 
relative values change the more we descend in 
the scale of formations. In Mesozoic times we 
have abundant means of estimating the value 
of subdivisions by their geological relations. 
Here the geologist, working over wide areas, 
establishes the succession in accordance with 
which the zoologist peer the fauna presented 
by successive members of the series; while 
their joint labours go to reconstruct the geo- 
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aphy of the ancient country, and thence to 
ie if possible, the altering conditions 
which have modified the life of the district. 
But it is not so in the ‘Elements.’ The 
changes in physical geography which allowed 
the members of the cretaceous group to over- 
lap each other westward, till in some places 
nearly the whole oolitic series is unconformably 
covered, are not discussed, and even the palee- 
ontological relations of such deposits as the 
Speeton clay, which are as peculiar and ob- 
scure as their stratigraphical position, are 
omitted. Similarly, the reasoning which in- 
duced Godwin-Austen and mE to regard 
the upper Greensand and Blackdown Beds 
as littoral deposits are briefly alluded to, though 
their discussion, by affording insight into the 
relations of sea and land, would give value to 
the lists of fossils which, without such insight, 
have no better use than in the days of Werner 
and Iiutton, who employed them as mineral 
characters in the identification of rock masses. 

A still more striking sacrifice of geology to 
paleontology remains to be noticed. The 
reader would have little idea, from the opening 
of chap. xxiii., that the line between Mesozoic 
and Paleozoic rocks is based on other than 
fossil evidence. Yetthe division is warranted 
by the violent discord between Triassic and 
Permian strata—a discord only inferior to that 
which separates the latter from the Carboni- 
ferous series. From the Stratigraphical Table 
he would have as little idea that the Permians 
of North and West England contained beds 
on the same relative horizon, yet utterly dis- 
tinct in lithological characters. The chapter 
avowedly treats only of the fossiliferous strata, 
the reader being referred, for the lithology of 
the group, to Sedgwick’s memoir. But even 
with this limitation, its paleontology is im- 
perfect, since the list of genera and species is 
accompanied by no allusiun to their dwarfed 


aspect or their paucity, as compared with the | 


abundant life of carboniferous times. The 
explanation of these peculiarities has been 
suggested by three observers — Cumming, 
1848; Godwin-Austen, 1850; and Ramsay, 
1855; who independently inferred the ex- 
istence of a Permian glacial era. The latter 
corroborated the opinions of his predecessors, 
and showed how far the angular breccia con- 
taining striated boulders stretches from the 
Welsh boundary eastwards into England. 
These boulders, identified lithologically with 
rocks twenty to fifty miles distant, warrant the 
inference which comparison of relative heights 
confirm, that there, as in later times, the Welsh 
mountains were an elevated glacial district. 
The attendant climatal conditions are amply 
sufficient to explain the’ peculiar aspect and 
numerical proportions of the Permian fauna 
and flora. The scientific reputation of Austen 
and Ramsay entitles their views to some notice, 
even if they were of less intrinsic value; but 
though ten years have elapsed since the 
powerful arguments drawn from actual survey 
were published, they are totally ignored in a 
chapter which both geologically and paleon- 
tologically is singularly inaccurate, incomplete, 
and unphilosophical. 

These instances are sufficient to support our 
thesis that in this edition geology is sacrificed 





to ee meoey ; that while the volume is en- 
riched by the latest discoveries in the latter 
science—for instance, the admirable discussion | 
of the Miocene flora—the geological informa- 
tion is not brought up to the present state of 
our knowledge. It seems as if the science 
had outgrown the limits of a single treatise or 
the grasp of a single mind—as if we had 
reached a point at Which we must for a time 
rest, content with the gathering of facts and 
the generalization of details till the material 
is provided for a new philosophy of geology. 








CHARLES KNIGHT'S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Passages of a Working Life during Half a Century. 


By Charles Knight. Vol. I]. (Bradbury & 
Evans.) 


R. KNIGHT so J 


: receive our congratula- 
tions, althoug 


his readers cannot be 





included in them, upon having arrived at the | 





end of his biographical passages. They have 
been very instructive and very pleasant read- 
ing, and we are very sorry that they are come 
to a termination. Few persons were ever 
better qualified for an undertaking than was 
Mr. Knight for the task he adopted of making 
the narrative of his own life the means of ex- 
hibiting the vast social, intellectual, and edu- 
cational changes which have taken place 
during the period covered by his labours in 
the community to which he belongs. He has 
seen the rise, the progress, and establishment 
of cheap and good literature and of general 
education; and has in person borne no small 
part in accomplishing the improvements of 
which his book furnishes one of the most 
attractive records. Besides his own active 
participation in urging the powers of the press 
to a wider and higher development than they 
had before attained, which alone would be 
sufficient to qualify him as a fit historian of 
advancing knowledge, Mr. Knight has other 

eculiar advantages as an interpreter to stand 
Loswane the past and the present. 

Although brought up and always abiding in 
a liberal creed of politics, he has never sought 
unduly to depreciate the past in order to give 
greater lustre to the present. He has never 
been without a reverential feeling for all that 
is good and interesting in the ancient history 
of his country, and worthy of remembrance in 
its bygone manners and in its localities of note. 
To the illustration of such matters a consi- 
derable portion of his works has been success- 
fully dedicated. His early residence, too, at 
Windsor, with the knowledge it gave him of 
what was really excellent in the court and 
character of George the Third, enabled him to 
give a fair picture of the old king, and saved 
him from the risk of perpetrating any of the 
vulgar commonplaces which have been ut- 
tered on these topics by some writers of Mr. 
Knight’s politics. 

In this third volume there is less to be told 
than in the former ones. Mr. Knight had 
done the main part of the business of his life 
before the time to which it relates. But some- 
thing remained to be communicated, and there 
is room for literary and historical discursions 
and criticisms which are welcome in the ab- 
sence of events. There is sensible observation 
and advice on the prosecution of literature by 


| working men which, coming from such a 


quarter, must be received as of the greatest 
weight. For instance, in 1856, Mr. Knight 
wrote, in answer to an application from an 
aspirant to literary employment :— 

‘Why you apply to me for advice I know not. 
You want to become, in some way or other, pro- 
fessionally connected with literature. You are 
obliged to spend your time in a warehouse. You 
want to write for a periodical that you may be 
enabled to pursue your studies. My advice to you 
is to stick to your honest calling, for you evidently 
labour under some terrible mistake with regard to 
what you call “literature.” If you would take 
the tronble to look in Johnson’s Dictionary, you 
would find “literature” to be “learning, skill in 
letters ;’’ and therefore a professor of “literature”’ 
must obtain “learning” and “skill in letters” by 
study, before he presumes to be a writer.’ 

In 1847 Mr. Knight commenced the publi- 
cation,in monthly parts, of that most excellent 
and now well-known collection of specimens 
from English literature entitled ‘Half Hours 
with the Best Authors.” He gave extracts 
from three hundred various writers, some of 
whom were then only comparatively .com- 
mencing the career of distinction. Mr. Knight 
adverts with satisfaction to some of his de- 
scriptions of writers who had not then won 
their present reputation. Of Mr. Dickens he 
wrote as ‘one who came to fill up the void 
which Scott had left;’ and of Tennyson he 
said in 1848—‘He has not published much, 
he does not live upon the breath of popular 
applause; but he has won more ardent ad- 
mirers than any living poet, with the excep- 
tion of Wordsworth.’ In 1865 Tennyson fills 
the place of Laureate vacated by the death of 
Wordsworth, and now enjoys a popularity far 
exceeding that which was at any time attained 
by his predecessor. 

Of Wordsworth Mr. Knight was an early 
admirer, and he dwells with pleasure in the 
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present volume on the particulars of a visit 
paid to him at Rydal Mount in 1849:— 


I was then visiting Miss Martineau at Amble- 
side. Early on a bright morning, a tall man, not 
bowed by age but having the deep furrows of —T 
winters on his massive face, entered the house. 
knew at once that it was the great poet, for no ordi- 
nary Dalesman with his stout staff and his clouted 
shoon would present a countenance so remarkable 
in its majestic simplicity. He was then in his 
seventy-ninth year. After a pleasant chat with 
my hostess and myself, he asked me to walk with 
him to his house at Rydal Mount. As we passed 
along the road the cottagers and the children saluted 
him with a familiar and yet respectful greeting. 
He was their old friend, who had lived amongst 
them from the beginning of the century; who had 
interested himself in their feelings and habits; 
and who, in this constant and affectionate inter- 
course, was not likely to be moved by the exhor- 
tutions of an Edinburgh Reviewer. He would 
not be likely to alter his way of life at the bidding 
of Mr. Jeffrey, and ‘condescend to mingle a 
little more with the people who were to read and 
judge of his poems, instead of confining himself 
almost entirely to the society of the Dalesmen, 
and cottagers, and little children, who formed 
their subjects.’ When I spent this pleasant morn- 
ing with the great Lake poet, he had a little con- 
descended to move out of his seclusion from the 
gay world to go to court in his capacity of Poet 
Laureate. He laughed a little at the idea of his 
state costume, and I really thought that the home- 
spun suit of Wonderful Robert Walker would have 
been quite as becoming. Yet Wordsworth was a 
thorough gentleman. He showed me his favourite 
books and the antique heir-looms of his study, 
with the grace of an unaffected desire to bestow 
pleasure on a chance visitor; he pointed out the most 
exquisite points of view from his own garden; he 
sat with me for half an hour on the the somewhat 
dilapidated seat that overlooks the Lower Fall at 
He talked with a deep tenderness of 
Hartley Coleridge, the gifted and the unfortunate, 
who had died in the winter before. I was sur- 
prised at the very slight acquaintance with the 
more eminent writers of the previous ten or 
twenty years which he manifested. Of the no- 
velists he appeared to know nothing. Of the 
poets he might be excused for not giving an 
opinion. He has been reproached with wilfully 
ignoring the merits of his contemporaries. I doubt 
whether it might with justice be attributed either 
to envy or to affectation when he told me that he 
felt no interest in any modern book except in 
Mr. Layard’s Nineveh, which had then been re- 
cently published. I was fortunate in the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this great man in that mountain 
home where he was best seen. 


There are few literary names of note of 
which there is not some mention or some anec- 
dote in this volume: but not the least inte- 
resting passages in it are those which give an 
account of the performances by the amateur 
company, of whom Mr. Knight was one, who 
in 1851 gave their time and talents towards 
raising funds for the then newly formed Guild 
of Literature and Art. Sir Edward Lytton’s 
play of ‘Not so bad as we seem’ was their 
principal piece; they had a little portable 
stage of their own; the scenery was painted 
by Stanfield and Roberts, and the actors were 
all men of letters or artists of distinction. 
The first performance was at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s house in Piccadilly, followed by 
others at the Hanover Square Rooms :— 

The town was excessively full, for it was the time 
of the Great Exhibition. We were getting rather 
weary of our monotonous duties on the hot nights of 
June and July, when they came to aclose. The 


“suecess of these performances was as much due to 


the remarkable powers of organization possessed by 
Mr. Dickens, as to the merits of the Comedy, and 
the desire of the actors to acquit themselves 
creditably in their several characters. Though it 
must be confessed the dialogue of the play was 
occasionally heavy, and the incidents not very 
striking, the applause of the audience was quite 
sufficient to have satisfied even the professional 
player. There was a wonderful farce, however, 
‘Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,’ written by Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Mark Lemon, in which Mr. Gabblewig 
(Dickens) personated five or six different charac- 
ters, changing his dress, and altering his features, 
his voice, and his gait with an effect that was 
worthy of the elder or the younger Mathews. I 
have mentioned Mr. Dickens’s singular ability as 
a manager. It is perhaps not so remarkable a 
quality as the presence of mind, and power of will 
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which he displayed at one of the performances at 
Hanover Square. A part of the scenic drapery of 
the stage caught fire. The audience jumped up, 
and were rushing to the one door of egress, 
to encounter even a greater danger than that of a 
burning stage. Mr. Dickens, who was acting at 
the time, immediately rushed to the footlights, and 
his voice of command made itself heard through 
the whole building—‘ Sit still, every one of you!’ 
The five hundred terrified spectators did sit still. 
The self-possessed actor went on with his part, as 
if nothing had happened, leaving to others to put 
out the blaze. It was quickly out; and we all felt, 
when we looked upon the resumed oon of 
those who might have been treading each other 
under foot, what an invaluable possession was 
decision of character. 
Those who were present on this occasion will 
not easily forget it. The glow of the flame at 
the rear of the stage was visible to the spec- 
tators over the top of the proscenium, which 
did not reach to the ceiling; and there were 
some moments of intense alarm, during which 
a few anxious eyes were turned to the mirrors 
which at that time masked the windows of 
the room upon the inside, and through which 
seemed to lie the only desperate chance of 
escape. Unquestionably a terrible disaster 
was averted by the tact and presence of mind 
shown by Mr. Dickens. Mr. Knight was not 
on the stage at the time, and perhaps had not 
as good means of seeing what actually took 
= as if he had been among the spectators ; 
or Mr. Dickens behaved more wisely than if 
he had rushed to the footlights. He continued 
his part without disturbance ; and having in- 
spired confidence in the audience by keeping 
his looks directed to the back of the stage, and 
thus letting them know that he knew what 
was going on out of their sight, he then 
turned to the front and gave the word to sit 
still. Nor was it only his decision of character 
that wis invaluable at such a moment, for his 
success in preventing a great calamity de- 
pended as much upon the thorough reliance 
placed in him by an audience to a great part 
of whom he was personally known. 

We have only noticed a few of the many 
points of interest in Mr. Knight’s volume, 
which we lay down with regret: and we trust 
that he is not now for the last time making 
his appearance as an author. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By 
ward Robinson, D.D., author of ‘ Researches 
in Palestine,’ and Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary, New York. 
(Murray.) 
I by this small volume lies the partial con- 
summation of the labours of an entire 
life, that was singularly devoted to a special 
line of research. The work is quite complete 
in itself, though it is only the third part of a 
scheme which the author dearly cherished, and 
on which he was earnestly employed when 
death closed his labours. Both the journeys 
and all the researches of Dr. Robinson had a 
single definite aim in view. It was to obtain 
material for a systematic treatise on Palestine. 
He had intended to divide it into three parts: 
mh esas Geograpay, Historical Geography, 
and a Topographical Dictionary. The two 
last of these were untouched when he died; 
the first was completed in MS. So thorough 
was his literary work, that nothing remained 
to be done by his widow, beyond sending 
his manuscript to the printer, and issuing it 
as a posthumous subliention, without the 
alteration of a word. 
This geographical treatise is intended to 
meet a great want, and is executed with con- 
siderable ability. It takes a masterly and 


comprehensive view of the physical features | 


of the Holy Land, by treating, at first broadly, 
and afterwards more in detail, of its moun- 
tains, valleys, plains, rivers, lakes, and foun- 
tains. Dr. Robinson writes with solidity and 
distinctness, and without rhetorical effort. 
Yet all the great scenes of Jewish history are 
pictured in his book ; for every spot to which 
a legend is attached, is grouped under 
one or other of the above geographical classes. 





A person who had the usual acquaintance 
with Bible events, would find, on reading this 
yolume, with constant reference to a good 
map (or model if possible), that his knowledge 
would be marvellously increased in scope, in 
unity, and in accuracy. 

To select one subject out of many, Dr. 
Robinson’s description of the district of Sodom 
is very graphic :— 

Along the shore at the south-western part of 
the Dead Sea, lies the long ridge or mound known 
to the Arabs as Kashm Usdum; which latter word 
doubtless represents the ancient Sodom. The re- 
markable feature of the mountain is, that the main 
body of it is a solid mass of rock-salt. ... . The 
side of the mountain next the sea is often curiously 
furrowed into many conical or tent-shaped knolls. 
Sometimes pillars are thus formed in front of the 
precipices. Large lumps and masses also, broken 
off from above, lie like rocks along the shore, or 
are fallen down as débris. The very stones beneath 
the traveller's feet are wholly of salt. The lumps 
of salt are not transparent, but present a dark ap- 
pearance ; precisely like the salt obtained from the 
mines along the Lower Danube. 

His version of the catastrophe of Sodom is, 
that the destroyed district occupied the 
site of the southern portion of the Dead Sea, 
below the peninsula. At this part it is now 
only 12 feet deep; very different soundings to 
what we have «ne seen existing elsewhere 
in its waters. He supposes the ground to 
have been thoroughly bituminized, by infiltra- 
from the ‘slime pits;’ and that, when lighted, 
perhaps by lightning, perhaps by volcanic 
action, the bitumen fairly burnt itself away, 
leaving a hollow scooped out, into which the 
Dead Sea waters subsequently poured them- 
selves. 

Concerning bitumen, he says :— 

In modern times, masses of bitumen are only 
occasionally found floating in the Dead Sea, at 
long and irregular intervals. The Arabs on the 
western coast affirm, that it is thus found only 
after earthquakes. The only two known recent 
instances of its appearance seem to confirm this 
report. After the earthquake of 1834, a large 
quantity of asphaltum was cast upon the shore 
near the south-west part of the lake, of which one 
tribe of the Arabs brought about sixty suntdrs 
(ewt. ) to market, and a large amount was purchased 
by the Frank merchants of Beirdt. Again, after 
the great earthquake of January 1837, which 
destroyed Safed, a large mass of bitumen (one said 
like an island, another like a house) was discovered 
floating in the sea, and was driven aground on the 
west side, not far north of Jebel Usdum. The 
neighbouring Arabs swam off around it, and cut it 
up with axes, so as to bring it ashore. It was 
carried off by camel loads, and sold for four pias- 
ters (about eight pence) the ré¢/ or pound. In 
this way one tribe received more than five hundred 
dollars, while others sold to the amount of two or 
three thousand dollar&,. Except in these two in- 
stances, the Arab sheikh who acted as our guide, a 
man of fifty years old, who had always lived near 
by, had never known of bitumen appearing in the 
sea, nor heard of it from his fathers. Seetzen also 
relates in 1807, that old men told him they remem- 
bered its appearance only two or three times during 
their lives. 

In every other particular, Dr. Robinson’s 
account of the Dead Sea is peculiarly full and 
interesting; though the recent researches of 
Tristram add much that was not ascertained, at 
the time this volume was written. Dr. Robinson 
shows the very close accordance of the mea- 
surements of the depression of the Dead Sea, 
due to the observations of Lieut. Symonds in 
1841, who received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, with the sub- 
sequent observations of the American expedi- 
tion, under Lynch, in 1848; the former 
giving a depth of 1,312 feet below the Medi- 
terranean, and the latter 1,316 feet. It is 
difficult to see the value of the present level- 
ling operations between Seeundion and the 
Dead Sea, now being conducted by the 
Topographical Department of the War Office, 
when the fact sought has already been so 
carefully determined and satisfactorily verified. 
A third and more elaborate measurement 
seems hardly worth the 200/. subscribed for 
the purpose, half by the Royal and half by 
the Geographical Society. The height of 
Jerusalem above the Mediterranean, as given 
here by Robinson, is 2,610 feet; the depres- 
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sion of the surface of the Dead Sea below the 
Mediterranean is, as we have already shewn, 
1,314 feet; and the depth of the Dead Sea 
itself is 1,308. Tlence, by a curious coinci- 
dence, the depth of the waters of the Dead 
Sea may be considered as exactly equal to the 
depression of their surface below the Medi- 
terranean ; and, again, the elevation of Jeru- 
salem above the Mediterranean is just equal 
to the depression of the bottom of the Dead 
Sea below it. 

We cannot attempt to analyse or epitomize 
the work, for it is as full of information as an 
egg is full of meat; but we will end by 
quoting Dr. Robinson’s description of the 
little Lake Phiala, to shew how lively are 
some of his descriptions. The lake occupies 
the bowl of apparently an extinct crater, a 
nile across. ' 

The lake has no outlet nor inlet, and is not deep. 
The water, which is stagnant and impure, looks 
and feels slimy. As we saw the lake, late in May 
1852, it was muddy for a few feet just at the 
margin ; and did not seem to be clear and pure in 
any part. Ata short distance from the shore was 
a broad belt of water-plants, already turned brown, 
and in some places resembling islands. The 
middle of the lake was free. Wild ducks were 
swimming in different parts. A large hawk was 
sailing above them, and occasionally swooping 
down to the surface of the water, as if to seize a 
duck or a frog. Myriads and myriads of frogs 
lined the shores; and it was amusing to see them 
perched thickly along the stones, as if drawn up 
in battle array to keep off intruders. It is the 
very paradise of frogs. The lake supplies the 
whole country with leeches; here, too, they are 
gathered by men wading in and letting the leeches 
fasten themselves upon their legs. The ground 
along the margin is mostly without reeds or rushes ; 
and is covered with small black voleanic stones. 
The shores and sides of the crater exhibit every- 
where small glistening black erystals, resembling 
hornblende. 

What with its slimy waters, its frogs, its 
leeches, and its crystalline roc's, for the bare 
feet to tread upon, the Lake Phiala tempts us 
as little to take a bathe as any water of which 
we have ever read. 


CURRENT ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Rapport Annuel fait a la Société Asiatique. Par M, 
J. Mohl. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. New Series. Vol. I. Part 
I. London. 

Cours d’ Hindoustani: Discours @ Ouverture. Par 
M. Garcin de Tassy. 


bug’ pho lore is still at a discount in 

this country. Why this should be so, in 
the land of Layard and the British Museum, of 
Rawlinson, Talbot, Hincks, Norris, and others of 
the craft, we are ata loss to explain. Time was, 
it is true, when most eminent scholars of their 
generation—peace to their ashes !—declared 
that those strange signs which covered acres 
upon acres of rocks, walls, chambers, statues, 
the very tiles and bricks and children’s toys, 
were neither more nor less than the berths dug 
by thousands upon thousands of generations of 
worms, for them and theirs, into anything that 
came across them. Or that the architect of the 
period wanted to exhibit his skill in producing 
acertain given double-wedged line in innume- 
rable variations. Or that they were Telesmes 
—whoever they might be. Or that they were 
the work of time simply. But all these and 
sundry other remarkable opinions—e. g. that 
they were Runes, Oghams, Cufic, Hebrew or 
cabbalistic signs generally,—have passed away 
with those who broached them, long ago. 
Ever since Grotefend’s first Persian-Cuneiform 
alphabet of 1802, investigation has been so 
successful that Tiglath-Pileser’s cylinder could 
be read by four men almost alike, and that the 
Pheenician of the bilingual Assyrian tablets 
serves less as an aid to than as a proof of the 
more or less correct rendering of the cuneiform. 
France seems to have understood much better 
the paramount importance of these studies. 
Not only has the Institute bestowed its last 
biennial prize upon an Assyriologist, but the 
demand for information in this province is 
steadily on the increase. Thus Ménant’s ‘Elé- 
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ments d’Epigraphie Assyrienne’ have reached 
asecond edition. They are indeed a very useful 
exposé of all that has been done in the various 
branches of cuneiform literature, the Persian, 
Median (alias Scythian, Turanian, &c.), and 
Assyrian, the history of its discovery and de- 
cipherment, the various methods adopted for 
the latter, and their results. M. Ménant, a 
devoted follower of Oppert and his coeditor of 
the ‘Fastes de Sargon,’ does not, however, 
venture upon apy new speculations of his own. 
This has been reserved for M. Gobineau, who 
has produced one of the most remarkable books 
on the subject, entitled ‘Traité des écritures 
cunéiformes.’ An entirely new and startling 
system is here propounded. Starting from 
Botta’s observations on the variants found in 
certain otherwise identical inscriptions, to 
which he added a list of interchangeable cha- 
racters compiled by himself, the author, by a 
— into the details of which we cannot 
ere enter, manages to distribute the six or 
seven hundred Assyrian characters into twenty- 
two classes, which he identifies with the 
twenty-two consonants of the primitive Semitic 
alphabet—whatever that might be. These 
classes he again subdivides into seven sections, 
and within each of these sections the letters, 
he holds, interchange, in accordance with the 
‘fluid’ nature of the Semiticroots. The most 
remarkable part of this new method of ex- 
change is its application to the texts them- 
selves. The result at which M. Gobineau 
has arrived, is briefly this, that all the 
innumerable Assyrian texts form only one 
and the same inscription, more or less com- 
pletely mE and consisting of an invo- 
cation of God, ina strictly alliterative fashion. 
More wonderful still: read backwards, this 
same inscription produces its reverse —an im- 
precation. Furthermore, each word corre- 
sponds to two Arabic words, one auspicious, 
the other the reverse; which, again, through 
the double method of reading, produce two 
contradictory meanings. Yet a fifth inter- 
pretation remains behind, in which the indi- 
vidual letters no longer, but the words them- 
selves, enter into new and most wonderful 
combinations, into which, however, we must 
not follow the ingenious inventor. The proof of 
the system, M. Gobineau thinks, in accordance 
with a popular adage, is in the reading. And, 
accordingly, he does read all these inscriptions 
to his heart’s content, up and down and in and 
out, and they all go most satisfactorily, chiefly 
to his own mind. Having done with the As- 
syrian, he turns to the Persian inscriptions, 
and rejecting Lassen’s and Burnouf’s methods, 
_ his own Assyrian method, and tries the 
Zend idiom. And, strange to relate, the self- 
same Ninevite texts appear, with the same bless- 
ings, or, according to the side the reader may 
take, the same cursings. The second (Median, 
Scythic, Turanian, or anyhow denominated) 
kind of inscriptions, is then taken in hand with 
the same energy and vigour. For that he 
chooses the Pehiwi, and with the same happy 
result. Any well-regulated mind, we should 
have thought, would have been satisfied with 
marvels like those recorded. Not so M. Go- 
bineau. He pushes his victory so far as even 
to test the numerical value of each letter, and, 
applying cabbalistic formulas to them, he makes 
them divulge newer and deeper meanings still. 
And as the formulas are changed these mean- 
ings again are changed, and a kaleidoscopic 
vista of revelations is opened too dazzling for 
ordinary dryasdust minds. The main result, 
however, is M. Gobineau’s assurance that all 
those endless writings in endless forms, cover- 
ing the walls of the palaces, intermixed with 
historical bas-reliefs, impressed upon the bricks, 
engraved upon the gems, baked into terra- 
cottas, in all possible shapes and varieties, are 
all, without any exception, intended to convey 
to our minds one and the same formula, being 
in itself a talisman which is to guard the pro- 
+ seston of those things from evil influences and 
emons. The Kabbala is thus, according to 
our author, the last offshoot of the celebrated 
science of the Magi, originally couched in 
cuneiformity. The only redeeming point of 


this book, full of ingenious thought, yet absurd 
to the last degree, is its final chapter, in which 





the author treats in a rational and interesting 
manner of the influence of Aramzo-Chaldean 
ideas upon Jews, Persians, and Christians. 


Of a very different order, of as high an order 
in fact as eminent scholarship combined with 
most happy ingenuity can render a production, 
is Sir H. Rawlinson’s paper, ‘ Bilingual Read- 
ings, Cuneiform and Phoenician,’ in the last 
number of the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.’ Weare, unfortunately, debarred from 
entering into it any further in this place, but 
we shall take an early opportunity of speaking 
of it separately, and in detail, as is befitting to 
its importance. 

Cuneiform science, its first branch at least, 
leads most fittingly to Persia and the Persians. 
First of all we have to mention a native Parsee, 
Moted Sheheriarji Dadabhai, who has written 
‘A Brief Outline of Zend Grammar compared 
with Sanscrit,’ in Gujurati; a work based on 
the studies of Wilson, —_ , Brockhaus, and 
favourably spoken of by Haug. Ferdinand 
Justi of Marburg has issued his first instal- 
ment of the ‘Handbuch der Zendsprache,’ 
which is to consist of a dictionary, a grammar, 
and a chrestomathy of Ancient Baktrian. The 
dictionary, the first of its kind, will be a real 
boon to all students, not only of this remote 
idiom, but of many others better known to us 
and closely related to it. Lepsius has con- 
tributed a paper in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy on the Zend alphabet, in 
which he fixes the original number of Bactrian 
characters at sixty. Spiegel has edited a post- 
humous work by Windischmann, ‘Zoroastrische 
Studien,’ dissertations on the mythology and 
the traditions of ancient Persia, and has also 
published a work of his own under the title 
‘Eran, the Country between the Indus and 
Tigris.’ This book is intended to give a 
popular account of the results of the author's 
studies, and particularly to vindicate his own 
peculiar notions about the state of Persia under 
Cyrus. Lastly, we have to mention in this 
provinee the ‘ Khorda Avesta,’ in which we 
are promised the liturgical pieces of the 
Avesta, not in the original Zend, but in Parsee 
and Pehlwi, with modern Persian commen- 
taries, and a French translation by J. Thonnelier. 
A specimen of eight folio pages is all that has 
hitherto appeared. 

In Persian Proper the conclusion of Vullers’s 
Persian and Latin Dictionary, commenced by 
him ten years ago, is to be mentioned, if not as 
the best that could have been compiled, at all 
events as avery useful and creditable perform- 
ance. That M. Vullers has excluded all 
Arabic words in a dictionary of a language 


possessing only one really great author who | 


disdained the use of foreign words, is, to say 
the least of it, much to be regretted. Captain 
Nassau Lees has commenced in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Indica’ his edition of the ‘Tabagati-Nasiri,’ 


one of the chief sources of Ferishta, and | 


which coniains the fullest account hitherto 
accessible of the history of India during the 
epoch between the extinction of the Ghazne- 
vide dynasty and Timur’s invasion. Of 
other, especially Indian, works published in 
the‘ Bibliotheca Indica,’ we have the continua- 
tion of Cowell’s edition of the Black Yayour 
Veda, and Haug’s ‘ Aitareya Bramanam of the 
Rigveda,’ containing the earliest speculations 
of the Brahmans on the meaning of the 
sacrificial prayers, and the origin, performance, 
and sense of the rites of the Vedic religion. 
Mr. Haug has made good use of the opportu- 
nities he enjoys as director of the Sanscrit 
studies at Poona, in obtaining the services of a 
Brahman, who performed secretly at his own 
house all those mysterious sacrificial rites 
without the knowledge of which our under- 
standing of the meaning of the sacred books 


will always remain defective. An important | 


work on the Nyaya philosophy by Udayana 
Achariya, called the ‘ Kusumanjali,’ or ‘ Hindoo 
Proof of the Existence of a Supreme Being,’ 
has been edited and translated by Powell 
Hippolyte Fauche has published his long 
expected first volume of the Mahabharata, 
done into French, and the importance of this 


undertaking can hardly be overrated. The | 


whole body of the epical traditions of India is 
contained in it. The edition is to consist of 
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sixteen volumes, and we wish both the editor 
and the publisher good-speed. Two editions 
of the text itself issued within the last year or 
so at Bombay show the increasing demand for 
the work on its native soil. ‘Indian Sen- 
tences in Sanscrit and German’ have been 
edited by Boethlingk at Petersburg, to which 
Schiefner has added an appendix of Tibetan 
sentences. A third volume, with additions 
and corrections, is promised. Of the various 
Sanscrit dictionaries in hand—viz. Gold- 
stiicker’s (Sanscrit-English), Boethlingk’s and 
Roth’s (Sanscrit-German), and Burnouf and 
Lenpol’s (Sanscrit-French)—further instal- 
ments have been issued. Bopp’s ‘Critical 
Sanscrit Grammar’ has reached a third, and 
Oppert’s a second edition. Two dissertations 
are also to be mentioned here by M. Weber, 
‘Ueber die Metrik der Indier,’ which form 
the eighth volume of the ‘Indische Studien.’ 
In conclusion, we have to record a new issue 
of the text of the Hitopadésa, forming the 
first of a series of handbooks for the study of 
Sanscrit, edited by Max Miller. The whole 
series is to comprise an elementary grammar, 
a dictionary, and the ordinary text-books for 
beginners. 

In Hindustani we have several newly 
established journals. The Najm al Akhbar, 
or ‘Star of News,’ is a weekly published at 
Mirat (not to be confounded with the Urdu 
paper with the same title published at Surat, 
and edited by Mohammad Manzir). Another 
ro is the Bahrat Khand Amrit, ‘the Am- 

rosia for India,’ the organ of the society of 
Hindus for the promotion of a religious and so- 
cial reform formed at Agra. Its founders re- 
cognize the Divine origin of the Vedas, but 
reject the abuses of later times. The same 
society has also, it would appear, published 
a work entitled ‘Opposition to the Prodigality 
of Marriage.’ This has been refuted by another 
work called ‘Mufid Anim,’ ‘What is useful 
for Man?’ The Times of Asia at Madras was 
intended last year to appear in Hindustani, 
Tamil, Kanara, and Telinga. Another Hindu- 
stani paper at Madras is the Ji’m al Akhbar, 
‘Collection of News,’ a weekly, edited by 
Rahmat Ullah. There is hardly anything of 
importance to be mentioned in the shape of 
Hindustani books, save some poetical effusions, 
a few elementary and theological works, and 
those chiefly translations. As a curiosity, 
however, we may single out a Hindustani 
novel, ‘The History of the Princess Jamila,’ 


| written by a European, Mr. Kempson. No less 


remarkable is the circumstance that the Eng- 
lish correspondent of the Hindustani Gazette 
of Oudh (Awadh Akhbdr) is an Englishman, 
Mr. E. H. Palmer, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His wonderful proficiency in 
Hindustani has astonished both Baregeen and 
native savants. 

Little is done at present also for the other 
languages and literature grouped around San- 
scrit literature, although in them is preserved a 
good deal of what is lost in the latter, but for 
them too atime willcome. Meanwhile, Curama 
Swamy’s translation of ‘ Arichandra,’ a Tamil 
drama, P. Brown's ‘Carnatic Chronology,’ an 
explanation of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
3 sare James d’Alwis’ ‘Pali Grammar, 
and, since Pali Literature is the most important 
of Buddhistic literature, certain papers b 
Obry, Foueaux and others, on the ‘ Buddhistic 
Nirvana,’ must be placed here, no less than M. 
Freer’s opening lecture in the Ecole des Lan- 
gues Orientales on ‘Tibet, Buddhism and the 
Tibetan Language.’ 

Chinese scholars do not seem to have been 

uite as active this year. Plath has issued 
the second part of his ‘ Religion and Cultus of 
the Ancient Chinese,’ treating of primeval 
prayers, oaths, sacrifices, temples and altars, 
and religious instruction generally. The whole 


is concluded by a general survey of the reli- 





gious ideas of tlie Chinese before and after Con- 
fucius, and the part he bore in their changes. 
One of the most remarkable features in this 
ancient and lasting mode of worship, is the utter 
absence of anything like a priestly element 
and dogmatic formulary. Another re by the 
same author, ‘On the Domestic tions of 
the Ancient Chinese,’ gives us an insight into 
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the inner life of the family. Two other con- 
tributions in the same direction owing to 
him are ‘Specimens of Chinese Wisdom,’ 
and ‘ On the Sources to the life of Confucius,’ 
chiefly containing what might be called his 
table-talk. Stanislas Julien has published a 
new translation of the Chinese novel of ‘The 
Two Cousins,’ with an historical and philologi- 
cal commentary. M. de Rosny has translated 
for the first time another Chinese story, enti- 
tled ‘L’Epouse d’outre-tombe,’ the history of 
a girl murdered in consequence of her impru- 
dence, and whom the lover marries after her 
death, in order to legalize their union :—as fine 
an idea for a sensation story as any that could be 
imagined by a given novelist. Of elementary 
works on Chinese we have Summers’s ‘ Rudi- 
ments of the Chinese Language,’ and a series of 
books for beginners, edited by S. Julien, viz., 
‘Chinese Dialogues,’ and ‘the Book of Three 
Words,’ a manual introduced into the schools 
of China in the thirteenth century and up to 
this day in general use. It contains a hundred 
and sixty-eight very simple phrases, each of six 
words, subdivided into two halves of three 
words each ; the two successive phrases always 
rhyming together. M. Julien has also edited the 
same book with an English translation, and 
‘the Book of a Thousand Words,’ the ve 
first reading book ever composed in China, and, 
although dating back as far as the sixth cen- 
tury, still the most popular school-book there. 
On ‘its plan the Rev. W. A. P. Martin, of 
Shanghai, has compiled an ‘ Analytical Reader’ 
for the use of the American missionary schools, 
but with small success apparently. 

In Japanese, M. Rosny has published his 
first instalment of handbooks for the use of 
his class at the Ecole des Langues Orientales, 
the alphabet called ‘ Kata-Kana,’ and he has 
further, issued part of his Chinese and Ja- 

ese Dictionary. To Mr. Brown we owe 
‘Colloquial Japanese,’ with a kind of vocabu- 
lary formed by the index, and an introduction 
on the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage. Dr. Hoffmann, of Leyden, has edited 
the Chinese text and the Japanese translation 
of the ‘Ta-hio, or Dai Gaku, the Grand 
Study,’ one of the classical books of China. 
He has also commenced the printing of his 
smaller ‘ Japanese-Dutch-English Dictionary.’ 
His long promised ‘Thesaurus’ will not be 
forthcoming for a while. In the meantime, 
M. Léon és is busy, seeing Mermet de 
Cachou, the Japanese missionary’s ‘ Japanese, 
French and English Dictionary’ through the 
ress in Paris. Although published ever 
since 1862, the ‘Pocket Dictionary of the 
English and Japanese Language,’ the first 
native dictionary, printed at Jeddo, deserves 
mention, were it only as acuriosity. When 
Lord Elgin, it would appear, concluded his 
treaty with Japan, he insisted that henceforth 
the official ape omer should be carried 
on in English, while the Japanese ministers 
ro the Dutch, as being more familiar to 
them. Lord Elgin replied that he knew the 
Japanese to be clever men, and that in five 
ears’ time they would be sure to have as many 
English interpreters of their own as they 
should want. At which they smiled, and set 
to work, enlarging a certain already existing 
school for interpreters at Jeddo, where Dutch 
was one of the languages taught, into a col- 
lege for European languages. With the aid 
of the English masters of the college-—all Ja- 
panese themselves-—-M. Hari Tatsnoskay has 
produced this most creditable vocabulary. It 
contains about thirty-six English words, with 
their Japanese equivalents—such as they are— 
made up of that mixture of Chinese and Ja- 
ese, which the educated classes affect. The 
lish is correct enough, save certain alarm- 

ing neologisms, which prove that the whole 
work has been compiled exclusively by natives, 
and that no Englishman has revised it. In 
the face of certain diplomatical combinations 
areca speaking) going on again at 

8 very moment in Japan, we thought it not 
unimportant to dwell somewhat more minutely 
en the literary doings of that strange country. 

And now, in pious Eastern fashion, we shall 
conclude with words of good omen. It would 
undeniably be very much better if the world 





at large did take a little more interest in these 
Eastern studies, and if in particular the Govern- 
ment of that country which owns half the East 
gave a little more encouragement in this di- 
rection. Yet we must not be ungrateful. A 
great deal is done already, both publicly and 
rivately. And the more our scholars shall 
earn to speak of human things—be they of 
the East or of the West—humanly; the 
more humanity at large will understand the 
ean importance of this much dreaded, 
ecause unknown, Oriental learning. There 
was a time when Greek and Latin and all the 
glories hidden therein were dead letters to all 
save the infinitely small ‘ Silent Community.’ 
And a time will assuredly come for the re- 
surrection of the East, as it has come for the 

classical lands of the West— 

‘Gottes ist der Orient, 

Gottes ist der Occident, 
Nord-und siidliches Gelinde 
Ruht im Frieden seiner Hinde.’ 











A Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities, 
with nearly 2,000 Wood Engravings from the An- 


* tique, illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social 


Life of the Greeks and Romans. By Anthony 
Rich, Junior, B.A. Second Edition. (Longman & 
Co.)—Dizionario delle Antichita Greche e Romane, 
corredato di 2,000 Incisiont tratte dall’ antico. Da 
Anthony Rich. Tradotto dall’ Inglese sotto la dire- 
zione di R. Bonghie G. Del Re. (Torino: Tipografia 
Cavour.)—In the year 1848, Messrs. Longman & 
Co. published Mr. Rich’s ‘ Illustrated Companion 
to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon,’ a 
somewhat obscure title for one of the most useful 
dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, in a 
compendious form, yet published. The work was 
welcomed by scholars, and but for its titlepage not 
expressing the real nature of the book, it would 
probably have become a popular school and 
college manual. The Inspector of the Impe- 
rial Academy at Paris had the book translated 
under his direction, and it was published in Prench 
with its proper designation of ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romuines.’ A second 
edition being called for in this country, the author 
adopted the French title, calling the book ‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities.’ It is, 
in fact, in its truest sense, a handbook of classical 
antiquities, illustrated with nearly 2,000 cuts, repre- 
senting objects from the antique, illustrative of the 
social life and industrial arts of the Greeks and 
Romans. A very considerable portion of these 
illustrations were gathered by the author during a 
residence of seven years in Central and Southern 
Italy, and he appears to have made a note or draw- 
ing of everything which fell under his observation 
that could help to illustrate the language or man- 
ners of the classic age. It will at once be seen 
how such correct and authentic pictorial repre- 
sentations will aid the reader in the elucidation of 
a difficult or obscure passage, such for instance as 
those in which the word Brace or Bracce occurs, 
and which according tothe adjective used, is 
clearly to be rendered either breeches, pantaloons, or 
trowsers, but the rendering of which, without such 
aid, must at best be left to conjecture or imagina- 
tion. Thus we have the figure of a Persian prince 
from the great mosaic ut Pompeii of the battle of 
Issus, in tight pantaloons to illustrate the simple 
word itself, the brace (Ovid. Trist. v. 10, 34) and 
the Greek dvatipides (Herod. i. 7). Then the 
figure of one of the German auxiliaries from the 
column of Trajan, with a covering to the waist, 
resembling the dress trowsers of our fashionable 
tailors, somewhat more closely fitting the oe 
from the knee upwards, but loosely round the 
lower part of the leg, is the Greek SvAaxa (Eur. 
Cycl. 182), and the Latin brace laxe (Lucan. i, 
430). Next the figure of an Amazon, as seen on 
Greek fictile vases, shows the brace virgate 
(Propert. iv. 10, 43), the striped or checked, like 
modern tweeds ; or the brace picte (Val. Flac. vi. 
227), the embroidered trowsers of Asiatics; and so 
on through every variety of costume, dracatus totum 
corpus (Pomp. Mela, ii. 1), dracatus miles (Propert. 
iii. 4, 17), &c. &e., the dbracatus totum corpus, 
taken from ‘ Winckelmann, Monumens Inédites de 
l Antiquité,’ No. 149, which represents a pair of 
pantaloons with a sort of close jacket with long 
sleeves, all made in one length, a garment without 
seams, and the dracatus miles, taken from the 
Arch of Constantine, a type of — adopted by 
the Roman soldiers of the Empire (Lampridii Alex. 
Sev. 40), which clothed the in- loose trow- 
sers and a tunic, the latter reaching down to the 
knees. To us, who have taken pleasure in tracing 
similar objects through the volumes of Montfaucon, 
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Winckelmann, Piranesi, the Thesaurus of Greevius 
and Gronovius, and the host of large and costly 
works which treat of classical antiquities, Mr. 
Rich’s volume is a perfect godsend, serving, as it 
does, as a ready index of reference; while to 
fifth and sixth form boys, to young men at col- 
lege, to tutors, such a book has only to be known 
to be the inseparable companion, and to the ma- 
tured student it will ever be a most welcome 
addition to the ready handbooks, always within 
reach on the table. In testimony of the es- 
teem in which the book is held by scholars 
abroad, it may be mentioned that, besides the 
French translation, and the Italian version, noticed 
above, which is now in progress, there is a 
German translation, and we are told a Polish one 
ulso will soon be in the press. ‘Habent sua fata 
libelli,’ and, in this case, the saying as to prophets 
being prophets everywhere but at home has a 
verification. The book, excellent as it is, is com- 
paratively little known at home, taking its great 
merits into consideration. We do not profess to 
have read the dictionary through from the first to 
the last page; but we have tested it upon so many 
points that we can cordially recommend it alike as 
a high-class school-book and as a book of facile 
reference for the library table. 


Memorials of the late F. O. Finch. (Longmans.) 
—This is just one of those numerous books which 
it is impossible to speak of without respect, and 
which we nevertheless cannot help thinking had 
better never have been written, or at least pub- 
lished. Mr. Finch was an artist by profession, 
and a much respected member of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, and the volume before 
us contains a sketch of his life drawn by a loving 
hand, with excerpts from his correspondence and a 
selection of essays from his pen on theological and 
artistic subjects. It is easy to see that he wasa 
man much beloved and respected by his immediate 
circle of acquaintance, though little known to the 
world at large; but his quiet and well spent life 
was, so far as we learn from the present volume, 
devoid of any incidents which could render the 
chronicle of it of any interest to the general public. 
Refreshing as the influence of his pure and bright 
spirit (we quote with all respect from the preface) 
doubtless was to his own circle of kindred spirits 
we cannot but doubt whether its influence is likely 
to be greatly extended by the publication of the 
present work. However, to those who did know 
the late Mr, Finch personally, the work before us, 
which is carefully and well executed by his widow, 
will have no doubt a certain interest. 





To-day : Essays and Miscellanies. By John 
Hollingshead. Two volumes. (Groombridge.)— 
Mr. Hollingshead is well known as an able con- 
tributor to the periodical press. In the volumes 
before us he has collected some seventy or eighty 
papers which have originally appeared in periodi- 
cals. All of them are readable and pleasant and 
many are very clever, and the book will make good 
light reading for those who have not happened to 
keep their eyes fixed upon serial publications. 
Those who have—it is no ill compliment to Mr. 
Hollingshead—will find most of the matter of 
these two volumes already familiar to them. 





Remarkable Convictions, by a Writer to the 
Signet. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)}—This collection 
of stories is intended, according to the preface, to 
illustrate the effect of circumstantial evidence. 
Many of the tales, however, have nothing to do 
with circumstantial evidence, and even those that 
do bear upon that kind of evidence, cannot be con- 
sidered as of any value in illustrating its principle, 
as it is acknowledged that in some unspecified 
cases the tales are made of incidents gleaned from 
various sources and combined together by the 
author. The tales themselves are of a common- 
place character, such as for the most part might be 
gleaned from any ordinary newspaper reports of 
assize or police cases. We cannot recommend 
‘Remarkable Convictions’ as either profitable or 
amusing reading. 

The Log of the Alabama and the Sumter. Abridged 
from the Library Edition. (Saunders & Otley.)}— 
The title-page of this work tells its story, Itisa 
condensed version in a handy volume of the com- 
pilation from Captain Semmes’s journals, which 


appeared not long ago. 


Little Wanderlin and other Fairy Tales. By Annie 
and E. Keary. (Macmillan.)—On the whole the 
histories of Little Wanderlin and his brethren form 
as a collection of fairy tales as we have met 
with for some years, They are simple, amusing, 
and full of wonders, and are in many cases very 
ingeniously and imaginatively constructed. The 
best tale is, we think, that called ‘Gladhome.’ The 
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real fault of the book is that there is too much 
allegory and science mixed up with the imaginary 
wonders; but it is gratifying to be able to add 
that it is possible to enjoy the stories without 
recognizing any secondary meaning, or caring 
whether the terrible yet not malevolent Mrs. 
Calkill is an avatar of any moral principle or not. 
The Miss Kearys have evidently a talent for invent- 
ing children’s tales, and the pretty little volume be- 
fore us will be a favourite in many a nursery. 





The Fine Arts Quarterly Review.—Whether in 
the matter of paper, type, or illustration, of varied 
and ever appropriate text, or of careful and judi- 
cious editing, the ‘Fine Arts Quarterly’ maintains 
the high character with which it started. If, in 
some of the articles, there is still an evident pre- 
disposition to favour one school or style more than 
another—an elevating of Preraphaelite notions of 
art, for instance, into an undue and unnecessary 
prominence—we have still the best things that can 
be said on that side of the question, and said, too, 
in the best manner. With these slight exceptions, 
the ‘Fine Arts Quarterly’ may well be received as 
the national exponent of everything pertaining to 
esthetics. H. De Triqueti opens the number with a 
criticism onthe ‘Newly acquired Marbles at the 
British Museum,’ and winds up an able article by 





some pertinent remarks on a subject very little | 


understood in this country, viz., ‘the restoration of 
antique statues.’ Next follows a ‘Review of the 
Salon of -1864,’ by C. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, in 
which he hazards the opinion that ‘the peculiar 
tendency of French landscape painters is_ the 
natural result of the excessive centralization which 
prevails in their country.’ ‘Hence,’ he says, ‘all 
these pictures on system half“ de chie,” half from 
memory, striking by their general effect, but in 
which, for the most part, observation of details is 
entirely wanting.’ He enrols among the mem- 
bers of ‘the Sensualist School’ the name of M. 
Gérome, and thinks that the painter of the ‘ Death 
of Cesar,’ of ‘the Gladiators in the Circus,’ and 
of ‘the Turkish Boatman.’ stoops from his high 
estate when he shows us ‘ Phryne before the Areo- 
pagus,’ and ‘Alcibiades with Lais.’ The last 
named figure, by the bye, we thought M. Gé- 
rome intended for Aspasia, the lover of Pericles, 
and the esteemed of Socrates. The paper by Mr. 
W. Watkiss Lloyd, describing ‘the Sistine Chapel 
and the Cartoons of Raphael,’ is accompanied by 
some very exquisite photo-lithographs. M. C. H. 
concludes, in the present number, his critical re- 
marks on the works and style of ‘Eugene Dela- 
croix.’ He promises ‘a few more words respecting 
this great artist,’ on the publication of his letters, 
Mr. ‘Tom Taylor concludes his pointed and appro- 
priate remarks on ‘the National Gallery, the Royal 
Academy, and the Royal Commission,’ in these 
words, alluding to the deaf ear which the Academy 
turned to the cardinal recommendations of the 
Commissioners: ‘It is the old story of the Sibyl- 
line book. The golden opportunity has been 
missed by the stubbornness of those to whom the 
first offer was made. It will never, we fear, be 
repeated ; or never but with limitations and de- 
ductions which will heavily enhance the cost of 


concession to the Academy, and proportionally di- | 


minish the grace of it in the eyes of the public.’ 
The fears of Mr. Taylor are shared by all those 
knowing anything about the matter. ‘Gustave 
Doré’ is one of the most exhaustive pieces of art 
criticism we have yet had from the pen of Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. He goes over, seriatim, 
the whole of Doré’s published works, and, with the 
aid of illustrations lent by the Messrs. Hachette, 
and other Parisian publishers, applies to them those 
canons by which every production of art stands or 
falls. He examines Doré’s perspective, method of 
execution, arrangement of forms, illuminations, 
and chiaroscuro, and so on; butin this artist’s 
case, we are inclined to .think that Mr. Hamerton 
is too rigid in the application of his rules. Had the 
painter been equal to all the proprieties of the 
critic, we should have never had Gustave Doré. 
Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson seizes the opportunity 
oceasioned by the appearance of Mr. Wornum’s 
‘Epochs of Painting,’ to treat us to a very admi- 
rable résumé of the whole subject, from his own 
me While taking occasional objection to Mr. 

ornum’s mode of putting things, he awards that 
writer the highest praise, and thinks he has con- 
ferred, on every student.of art, no ordinary boon. 
Mr. George Scharf gives a valuable ‘Catalogue 
raisonné of the pictures in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, at Somerset House,’ and 
Mr. William Rossetti closes the number with his 
usual appropriate, and so far as we have ever ob- 
served, very careful ‘Fine Arts Review,’ both 
British and foreign. 











The North American Review opens with a very 
laudatory article on ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ ‘The 
results of the policy pursued by the President,’ 
says the writer, ‘are thus far its own best justifica- 
tion. The verdict of the future is not to be fore- 
shown. But there can be little doubt that history 
will record the name of Abraham Lincoln as that of 
a pure and disinterested patriot. She will repre- 
sent him as actuated by an abiding sense of duty ; 
as striving to be faithful in his service of God and 
of man; as possessed with deep moral earnest- 
ness; and as endowed with vigorous common 
sense and faculty for dealing with affairs. She 
will tell of his confidence in the people, and she 
will recount with approval their confidence in him, 
And when she has told all this, may she conclude 
her record by saying that to Abraham Lincoln 
more than to any other man is due the success 
which crowned the efforts of the American people 
to maintain the Union and the institutions of their 
country, to widen and confirm the foundations of 
justice and liberty on which those institutions 
rest, and to establish inviolable and eternal peace 
within the borders of their land. ‘The Early 
Church and Slavery’ tends to show that ‘the 
Church stood with its ecclesiastical censures be- 
tween the master and the bondsman as the sole 
guardian of the friendless, and sought of its 
teachings to show that a being made in the image 
of his Creator should not be the property of his 
fellow-creature.’ Then comes an article on ‘ The 
Records of Venetian Diplomacy,’ followed by a 
sketch of ‘Girard College and its Founder.’ The 
paper on ‘The National Resources’ proves pretty 
clearly that ‘there is every reason for confidence in 
the national ability to supply all the means re- 
quired for conducting the war to a triumphant 
conclusion without frustration or exhaustion.’ The 
writer of the article on ‘The Foundations of the 
Roman Empire’ welcomes the books of Mr. 
Charles Merivale and Mr. William Forsyth as 
‘valuable contributions to history and to our 
standard literature.’ In the critical notices the 
works of Professor Huxley, John Stuart Mill, and 
Alfred Tennyson are regarded with much favour. 
It seems a firm called ‘ Tilten and Company’ are 
pirating ‘ Enoch Arden’ much to the injury of Mr. 
Tennyson, and his authorized American publishers, 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. It is satisfactory to 
know that the plundering firm is soundly rated by 
the editor of the North American Review. ‘ Aristo- 
cratic Opinions of Democracy’ is a very temperate 
and carefully-written paper: and the writer points 
out wherein M. de Tocqueville and John Stuart 
Mill have failed to grapple as they ought with the 
democratic idea as developed in America. The 
other articles are ‘ Palfrey’s History of New Eng- 
land,’ ‘Natural Theology as a Positive Science,’ 
und ‘ Heraldry in New England.’ In this last 
paper the writer, after enumerating the many 
families in New England who have a right to bear 
arms, and comparing them with the families that 
figure in ‘Burke’s Landed Gentry’ much to the 
disparagement of the latter, concludes thus: ‘Our 
last word is of thankfulness that all these heraldic 
distinctions, all these marks of class privilege, of 
social division, &c. are utterly gone, vanished from 
among us; and that the American gentleman is 
one who receives his patent of gentility from no 
Herald’s College, but who, grateful for honest 
parentage, proves his gentle blood by virtue and 
fair manners.’ 

In the National Quarterly we find the new edi- 
tion of ‘ Webster's Dictionary’ lauded to the echo; 
but the North American Review, which we have 
just noticed, is much more critical, and, with the 
exception of the etymological part of the work 
done by Dr. Mahn, of Berlin, regards the new 
edition with anything but favourable eyes. The 
poems of David Gray receive a kindly criticism in 
the pages of the National Quarterly ; and our own 
‘Country Parson,’ of autumn holiday fume, gets a 
rap on the knuckles for speaking disrespectfully of 
the Irish. This journal, in reviewing ‘ The Presi- 
dent’s Message,’ speaks of Mr. Lincoln in a very 
different strain to that of the writer in the North 
American; but both are equally determined that 
the Union shall be restored, and the writer in the 
National Quarterly hopes that the present Savan- 
nah successes ‘may be such as to convince the 
bravest and most desperate that any further re- 
sistance to the power of the inexhaustible and 
resolute North can only result in disaster and 
ruin to themselves.’ The writer on ‘ Currency— 
Causes of Depreciation,’ advocates strongly ‘a 
broad metallic base in gold and silver for any 
efficient firm medium of exchange.’ ‘ Pericles and 
his Times,’ with Clarisse, Plutarch, Grote, and 
Thucydides for authorities, and ‘Leo X. and his 
Times,’ founded on Roscoe, Sismondi, and Giue- 
ciardini, are both of them very readable and even 
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cleverly written. Under the head of ‘Spanish 
Literature,’ Lope de Vega is pleasantly, and at the 
same critically, reviewed, while Guizot, Buckle, 
and De Bonstillen afford material for a very sen- 
sible paper on ‘ The Civilizing Forces.’ The re- 
maining articles are ‘Chief Justice Taney’ and 
‘Chemical Analysis by Spectral Observation.’ 





We don’t know whether Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields have made a similar arrangement with the 
editor of the Art Journal as the one they have 
concluded with the Poet Laureate; but we find, 
without any note of acknowledgment, in the 
pages of the Atlantic Month/y, word for word of 
Mr. S. C. Hall’s ‘Memories of the Authors of the 
Age,’ only here it is entitled simply ‘ Memories of 
Authors.’ The most readable papers in this ma- 
gazine are those named ‘Between Europe and 
Asia,’ ‘Ice and Esquimaux,’ and ‘The American 
Metropolis.’ From this last we learn that the 
population of New York in 1656 was 1,000, and 
that now it is 1,000,000, ‘The Chimney Corner’ 
and ‘ Anno Domini’ are two short articles breath- 
ing fine patriotism, but through language inflated 
and perturbed. The paper, however, which com- 
mends itself most to English readers is the one 
entitled ‘George Cruikshank in Mexico.’ 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 

Des Femmes. Par Madame Dora d'Istria. ~2 
tomes. (Paris: Laroix. London: Jeffs.) — 
Madame Dora D'Istria is a nom de plume by 
which the authoress of these volumes is better 
known than by her patronymic of Helena Ghika. 
She is the daughter of the late grand Ban of 
Wallachia, Michel Ghika, and the niece of Prince 
Alexander Ghika, ex-Hospodar. Though the great 
mass of Wallachian ladies have but a veneering of 
education and accomplishment, yet Mademoiselle 
Ghika was, and is, an exception to the generality 
of her nation. Like some of the Russian ladies 
of the present day, and some English and French 
women of the days of Elizabeth and Henry IV. 
of France, Helena Ghika was learnedly educated, 
and had for preceptor George Pappadopoulos, who 
subsequently distinguished himself at the Univer- 
sity of Athens. At the early age of fourteen, 
Mademoiselle Ghika was a proficient in the ancient 
and modern languages, and when she was only 
fifteen, translated the ‘Iliad’ of Homer into Ger- 
man. This was an uncommon feat for a lady 
living in a country, the natives of which are said 
to speak ‘indifferent modern Greek, bad Italian, 
and worse French.’ Nor was this the only exploit 
of this authoress. She wrote much in the reviews 
of Athens, and also papers on Rouman literature 
in the Revue de Deux Mondes, and thus acquired a 
reputation which led to her marriage with the 
Russian Prince Koltzeoff Massalsky, belonging to 
a family springing from the Tcheringoffs, and de- 
riving its name from the town of Massulsk, now 
comprised in the government of Kalonga. After 
spending a sufficient time in Russia with her hus- 
band to become acquainted with its society and 
literature, Madame Massalsky occupied herself in 
travelling through the various countries of Europe 
and the East, and we are presented with the result 
of her labours in these volumes, in the two first 
chapters of which the characteristics of the Latin 
and German races of women are distinguished and 
contrasted. Next follows a chapter in which 
un apercu is given of the women of the middle 
ages, and the renaissance, These two chapters are 
among the least satisfactory in the book. Though 
they are laboriously got up from German cyclope- 
dias, biographies, and histories, yet they contain a 
vast quantity of vague theory and misty specu- 
lation, as well as ill-digested fact, from 
which no definite conclusions can be drawn. 
When the authoress comes to treat of French- 
women under the Bourbons she is more realist and 
less transcendental in her views and opinions. She 
clearly enough shows what an effect the work of 
Fénélon, Sur ? Education des Filles, had on the 
Frenchwomen of his time and even on those of 
our own day. ‘Itis not enough,’ says the good 
Bishop of Cambrai, ‘that young Frenchwomen 
should correctly learn their own lan ; they 
should have in addition a knowledge of the lead- 
ing rules of jurisprudence, and recognize the dif- 
ference between “un testament” and “une 
donation ” — between what is “un centrat” and 
what is “un partage entre co-héritiers.”’ The 
shrewdness and sagacity of Frenchwomen in our 
time arises from their being early initiated into a 
knowledge of their duties as members of a family, 
as daughters, as wives, mothers, and as mistresses 
and managers of a household. In speaking of the 
Frenchwomen of the Revolution, Madame Dora 
D'Istria dilates on the heroism and courage which 
they exhibited, and vindicates their title to rank 
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with the most intrepid Frenchman—‘ que I|’intre- 
pide Gaule ait jamais enfantés.’ Our authoress 
would seem to condemn the opinion of the first 
Napoleon that a husband should have absolute 
autocratic authority over his wife. The Emperor 
said, as is related by Thibandeau, ‘Il est une 
chose qui n’est pas francaise; c’est qu'une femme 
puisse faire ce qui lui plait ;’ but notwithstanding 
this despotic dictum, all the husbands in France 
will agree with the Emperor rather than with his 
fair Wallachian critic. 

In spesking of the Frenchwomen of the Restora- 
tion, the authoress tells a characteristic story of 
the Duchess of Berri. That lady arrived at Mar- 
seilles as a Princess of Naples and the affianced 
bride of the Duke of Berri in May 1816. The 
Duke de Levis was sent to receive and compliment 
her royal highness, which he proceeded to do in 
ehoice Italian. ‘Parlez, parlez, en frangais,’ said 
the vivacious Duchess, ‘je ne connais pas d’autre 
langue.’ This was an adroit and happy speech, 
and greatly pleased the Marseillaise. It is truly 


stated by Madame d’Istria that the Duchess, | 


though brought up at a despotic and ultramontane 
Italian court, shared no portion of the bigotry of 
her father and sister-in-law, the Count d’Artois 
and the Duchess d’Angouléme, and that she made 
the most vigorous but vain efforts to snatch her 
son, the present Count de Chambord, from the 
Jesuits to whom his education was confided. Not 
once, but dozens of times, did the Duchess raise 
objections to the appointment of M. Tharin as 
preceptor of the young Prince. But Charles X. 
was inexorable on this head, and would not listen 
to the objections of his daughter-in-law or her 
adviser, Monsieur de Chateaubriand. In the chapter 
on Frenchwomen under Louis Philippe, Madame 
Dora d’Istria pays a great tribute to the two 
daughters of the King of the French—the first 
Louisa Queen of the Belgians, who was not only a 
woman of great good sense, but of the highest 
literary cultivation. The Princess Mary of Orleans, 
afterwards Duchess of Wurtemberg, was also not 
only, ‘like our own Mrs. Damer, a distinguished 
sculptor, but a lady of great literary accomplish- 
ments, well skilled in history, and, like all her 
brothers and sisters, speaking several languages. The 
other most remarkable women of whom our authoress 
speaks at this epoch are George Sand (Madame 
Dudevant), with whose history every one is ac- 
quainted, and the less known Marie Flavigny, 
Countess d’Agoult, who writes under the name of 
Daniel Stern. Madame d'Istria is of opinion— 
and in this most people who have a knowledge of 
France will agree with her—that the appearance 
of George Sand as a political writer, at the urgent 
request of Ledru Rollin, was unfavourable to the 
success of the Republic. We have not space to 
follow Madame d'Istria in her remarks on the 
women of the Second Empire—a subject on which 
she throws little light. In fact, the chapter is a 
misnomer ; for the authoress deals more with the 
male than the female sex, entering largely into the 
views and theories of Comte, Cabet, Emile Girar- 
din, Michelet, Proudhon, and Pierre Leroux. 
There are chapters on Italian, Spanish, German, 
Swiss, Belgian, Anglo-Saxon, and American 
women ; but these chapters, sooth to say, appear 
not very well digested. The personal pronoun is 
far too much obtruded on the reader. I knew 
such and such a person at Munich, Petersburgh, 
Constantinople, or Athens, in such a year*when 
on my travels, is constantly paraded. There is 
somewhat too much of vainglory and boasting in 
this, nor is the tone of the book feminine nor in 
good taste. The authoress has read a deal and 
travelled a deal; but what she knows and has 
acquired does not appear to have been digested and 
assimilated, so to speak, into the chyle of the mind. 





Le Convent des Carmes et le Séminaire de Saint 
Sulpice pendant la Terreur. Par Alexandre Sorel. 
Paris: Didier et Cie., 2nd edition. London: 
effs.\—The three most remarkable monuments 
of the reign of terror in Paris were the Temple, 
the Prison de l'Abbaye, and the Convent of 
the Carmelites in the Rue de Vaugirard. The 
two first=have disappeared, and it is only the last 
that remains very nearly in the state in which it 
1792. Nearly twenty years ago M. de 
‘Lamartine in his history of the Girondins de- 
voted along chapter to the room in this con- 
vent in which he told us the Girondins were 
confined. The perusal of this eloquent and dra- 
matie chapter it was that induced the author of 
he present work to visit the convent, and from 
his detailed and minute account of the real 
facts we learn that the poet had in his account 
drawn solely upon his imagination, ‘for his de- 
— says M. Sorel, ‘est purement de fan- 
This opinion is confirmed by what M. 








Dupin says in the fourth volume of his memoirs 
published last year, wherein he accuses Lamartine 
of ‘ poetizing a simple matter of fact which he 
would have done better to record literally.’ What 
Lamartine, however, has failed to do, M. Sorel 
has done. He has photographed what the old 
Senator and Procureur-Général at the Court of 
Cassation has called the speaking walls of the 
Carmes, and gives us a fac simile of the inscriptions 
said to be traced by Madame Jullien, Josephine 
de Beauharnais, and the Duchess d’Aiguillon. 
M. Sorel, however, does more than this. He proves 
to us that the signature of Madame Jullien is 
apocryphal, as that lady never was within the 
walls of the Carmes, and as to Josephine Beau- 
harnais signing herself ‘Veuve Beauharnais,’ 
though he admits she was imprisoned on the 21st 
April 1794, yet she was not a widow till the 23rd 
of July, three months after the inscription signed 
‘ Veuve’ was written, at which time her husband 
was actually in prison with her. 

As to the Girondins, M. Sorel satisfactorily 
shows that not a single one of the twenty-one of 
which the Girondist party was composed, was in 
the prison of the Carmes, as they were shut up in 
the Luxemburgh, the Abbaye, the Force, and the 
Conciergérie. 

Of the massacre of the priests in the Carmes, 
on the Ist September 1792, by the Septembriseurs, 
the fullest and most horrifying description we have 
seen is in this volume. The number of victims 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen, among whom 
there were four or five bishops. 
deténus at the Carmes there were some English, 
among others, persons named Darby, Darcy, Dar- 
den, Goddard, Harrop, Marshall, Moses, Penny, 
and Stewart, and also some Irish, named Ganellan, 
Malone, Langan, and Ward, a general of brigade, 
who served under Dumouriez, and who, in the 
‘motifs de l’arrestation,’ is accused of the heinous 
crime of being ‘ étranger.’ 

This volume will well repay perusal. It exposes 
many of the errors of Mrs. Elliot, whose posthu- 
mous work was published here three or four years 
ago. M. Sorel doubts if Madame Elliott, the 
mistress of Philippe Egalité, was ever imprisoned 
in the Carmes. 

La Princesse de Lamballe, sa Vie, sa Mort; 
d aprés des documents inédits. Par M. de Lescurle. 
(Paris: Henri Plon. London: Jeffs.)—There 
is no more interesting victim of the 
French Revolution than the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate Princess de Lamballe. Celebrated alike by 
her beauty, her grace, her virtue, her courage, and 
her horrible martyrdom, her history is more 
thrilling and mournful than that of Madame 
Elizabeth. Left a beautiful widow at the age of 
nineteen of a husband who was unworthy of her, 
and who died of disease brought on by his own 
excesses at the early age of twenty, this illustrious 
lady retired to the chateau of her father-in-law, 
the Duke of Penthievre. From this position it 
was she was drawn into the society of the beautiful 
Marie Antoinette, who became devotedly attached 
to her. Madame de Lamballe was made swrin- 
tendante of the Queen of France’s household, and 
for years enjoyed the confidence and affection of 
both king and queen, as is attested by the nume- 
rous interesting letters of both royal personages 
given in these volumes. 





the Princess de Lamballe left France for England. 
In this country she was received with the 
greatest attention; and after sojourning in the 


On her return to London she heard of the 
arrest at Varennes; and, notwithstanding the 
advice and adjuration of friends, instantly set 
out for Paris. The heroic devotion of this faithful 
woman knew no bounds, and no sooner had she 


arrived in Puris than she solicited as a favour to | 


be imprisoned in the Temple with the royal 
family. This was granted; but she did not long 
remain there. At the end of August, 1792, she 
was removed to La Force, where on the 3rd Sep- 
tember she was despatched in the most brutal 
manner, The head placed on a pike was carried 
through half Paris, and the hair having been 
dressed and powdered by a perruquier, was ex- 
hibited before the eyes of the king, the queen, and 
their children by a man of colour named Delorme. 
The editor of this volume falls into an error, we 
think, in asserting that Madame de la Motte’s 
memoirs were corrected by M. de Calonne.. We 
have before us these memoirs, published for the 
author by Ridgway, York Street, St. James’s, in 
which the authoress stigmatizes Calonne as her 
enemy. It would be well also if the editor of the 
volume would read a pamphlet by Madame la 
Motte with this title: ‘ Detection ; or, a scourge for 
Calonne, containing the reply of the Countess de 
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Among the | 


| large residue simply unintelligible.’ 


first | 


Valois de la Motte to the calumnies propagated 
by that daring fugitive, and the most authentic 
and irrefragable proofs of his falsehood and de- 
spicable duplicity. London: J. Ridgway, 1789.’ 





THE MAGAZINES, 


Blackwood, in the present number, concludes 
its sketch of the political career of ‘the Right 
Hon. William Gladstone, M.P.’ The writer 
still mourns the statesman’s declension from 
the path on which he originally entered; and he 
says that ‘the University of Oxford in the first 
place, the country at large in the second, must 
come ere long to a judgment concerning his future 
destiny.’ ‘That Mr. Gladstone will make his way 
into the great council of the nation somehow or 
another,’ continues our author, ‘cannot be 
doubted, though neither Oxford nor South Lanca- 
shire claim him as its own. But what then ? Is he 
to be Lord Palmerston’s successor? We should 
think not.’ The tone which pervades the whole 
article our readers will be able readily enough to 
appreciate from his concluding sentences :—‘ No 
Tory will support him; not one old Whig family 
will follow him. The House of Commons, if at 
all constituted as it now is, would not tolerate his 
want of temper for a day. He has nothing to look 
to but the extreme Radicals, and they are not as 
yet strong enough to give either a policy or a 
prime minister to this great country.’ In the 
criticism on ‘ William Blake,’ the artist and vision- 
ary is regarded with more impartial and critical 
eyes than has been the custom of late; and the 
writer thinks Mr. Gilchrist quite sustains the tra- 
ditional idolatry of the biographer. ‘In our ap- 
prehension,’ says he, ‘it is not sublimity, it is 
grace and tenderness, which Blake was not capa- 
ble of expressing ;’ and in the illustrations from 
the Book of Job ‘the prevailing impression more 
nearly approaches the grotesque than the sublime.’ 
On the poetry the critic passes a singular sen- 
tence, allowing here and there a ‘ few verses of 
singular originality; but when these have been 
seized on and collected,’ says he, ‘there is left a 
The criticism 
on ‘Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Poems’ is both 
lengthy and laudatory; and the shorter pieces of 
Dryden, Campbell, Wordsworth, and Goethe are 
quoted by the writer as instances which may well 
justify the hope which Sir Bulwer  eey has ex- 
pressed in the dedication, that ‘what he has so 
written in verse may, some day or other, become 
better known to his countrymen.’ ‘ Etoniana, 
Ancient and Modern,’ reaches part second, and 
treats of some of the celebrities of the eighteenth 
century, ‘the briefest notice of whom would imply 
a biographical dictionary of half the distinguished 
names in Church and State.’ Foremost of such 
men stands Horace Walpole, and of him and his 
school contemporaries we have some interesting 
particulars. Then comes Charles James Fox and 


| his set, among whom were William Windham and 


It is not so well known | 


that, before the last fatal days of the monarchy, | 
_ the Great Duke, was at Eton a few years after- 


William (afterwards Lord) Grenville. The most 
remarkable scholar, however, trained under Bar- 
nard, would appear to have been Sir James Mac- 
donald, of Sleat, who was ‘a miracle of talent,’ 
but who died early abroad before his great abilities 
were matured. ‘In 1771, the name of perhaps the 
most elegant Latin scholar whom Eton ean boast, 
Richard Colley Wellesley, was entered by Dr. 
Foster upon his school list ;’ and his younger brother, 


wards,—a shy retiring boy, who left the school be- 
fore he had even risen into the fifth form, and in 


metropolis spent some time at Bath and Brighton. whom neither masters or schoolfellows seem to 


_have detected the germs of future greatness.’ 


Many other illustrious names are mentioned ; and 
in a future article the writer will no doubt bring 
the history of this, the greatest of all our English 
schools, down to the current time. ‘ Piccadilly: 
an Episode of Contemporaneous Autobiography,’ 


is the first part of a facetious paper which takes 





a ‘ Piccadillean view of the progress of civilization ;’ 
and ‘ Guy Neville’s Ghost’ is a cleverly told tale of 
the sensational order. ‘ Miss Marjoribanks’ reaches 
Chapter VIII. 
Fraser opens with the admirable speech of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s delivered in April last, on 
‘Clerical Subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles,’ 
The liberal spirit in which he handles the whole 
question will commend itself to every well-wisher 
of the Church. ‘ Virginia first and last’ contains 
a brief history of that interesting state and a sum- 
mary of all its wonderful physical resources. Its 
social elements, too, are well considered, and the 
various ingredients of which its population is made 
up, could only have been classified and analysed 
by one like the writer of the article, familiar with 
the country and brought up among the people. 
‘Of 2,386 churches in Virginia in 1850, there 
longed,’ says the writer ‘to the Methodists 1,025; 
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to the Baptists 650; Presbyterians 241; to the 
Episcopalians 173; the rest may be distributed 
amongst sundry little sects.’ The extremes of 
Romanism and Liberalism, it appears, never 
flourished in Virginia; and the writer gives very 
good reasons for this. ‘A young Unitarian minister 
of my acquaintance,’ says he, ‘once visited the 
region of the Potomac to plant some of his dvc- 
trines, but was persuaded by a sagacious physician 
resident there, that the thing was medically im- 
possible. “‘ Everybody almost, in this northern neck 
of Virginia, has more or less the liver disease ; 
they are sure to be Calvinists. You'll do more 
near the mountains. You'll never get the belief 
in everlasting hell out of this neighbourhood, ex- 
cept by better drainage, with less bilious fever.” ’ 
The Catholic Archbishop of Cincinnati made, it 


| 


part of the empire, and requiring to be defended 
as such by British arms, should impose protective 
duties on British goods, is surely not only in- 
jurious to the Imperial Government, but igno- 
minious:” and before a complete resettlement of 
the North American Colonies is ratified, ‘ an 
express engagement,’ he thinks, ‘one way or the 
other, ought to be entered inte on this point.’ 
‘San Remo revisited,’ is a pleasant chatty paper all 
about this charming watering-place, in which there 
is already ‘a promising germ of an English colony.’ 


The article is by the author of ‘ Doctor Antonio,’ 


appears, a similar ecclesiastical reconnaisance in | 


various parts of Eastern Virginia, and his impres- 
sions of the whole population, he told the writer 
of the article before us, would be fairly represented 
by the following anecdote :—‘ About seven miles 
from Richmond I saw a man lying under the shade 
of a tree assiduously chewing tobacco. After 
saluting him, and asking several questions, to 
which I received lazy yeses and noes, I asked him 
to what churches the people in that neighbourhood 
usually went. “ Well, not much to any.” “ What are 
their religious views?” “ Well, not much, if any.” 
“Well, my friend, what are your religious views ?” 
The man answered slowly and sleepily, “ My own 
*pinion is, that them as made me ’ll take care of 
me.”’ The article is full of information, and the 
writer has the knack of conveying it in a very 
pleasing way. ‘ How Ireland was governed in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ is from the pen of J. A. 
Froude, and it will call forth surprise, not unmixed 
with horror, in the minds of most readers. Mr. 


and, if the place is but half as good as his deserip- 
tion, it will soon be as full of English as Nice or 
Florence. Dr. James Hamilton discourses 1n- 
structively on the ‘Early Years of Erasmus,’ and 
in the ‘ Extracts from Lady Duff-Gordon’s Letters,’ 
we learn in a pleasant way much of the social con- 
dition of Egypt. Frances Power Cobbe’s little 
parable about the ‘Shadow of Death’ is very im- 
pressive, from its melancholy truth and beauty ; 
and ‘the Rash Vow’ and ‘ Waiting,’ are two little 


poems, which betoken a close and loving observa- 


Froude’s concluding sentence will illustrate the | 


nature of the incidents he narrates, and which he 
extracts from the Record Office: ‘In the stately 
days of great Elizabeth, the murder of women and 
children appears to have been the every-day occu- 
pation of the English police in Ireland; and 
accounts of atrocities, to the full as bad as that 
at Glencoe, were sent in on half a sheet of letter- 
paper, and were endorsed like any other document 
with a brevity which shows that such things were 
too common to deserve criticism or attract atten- 
tion.’ One almost regrets that the historian 
stumbled over such records; and one ean only pray 
that they may be forgotten. In ‘the ) 
Honour,’ we have some very pertinent remarks 
upon the practice of duelling, with the abolition 
of which the writer agrees only conditionally. 
‘We are obviously not yet so far ahead,’ says he, 
‘of the rest of the civilized world as was vainly 
fancied; and it is peculiarly incumbent on those 
who called so loudly for the virtual abolition of the 
point of honour, to prevent the triumph of their 
opinions from turning out premature and tran- 
sitory. The writer incorporates in his article 
short, but graphic, accounts of all the more 


famous duels of modern times, and thereby makes | 
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his paper highly interesting, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, in her well digested paper entitled ‘the 
Hierarchy of Art,’ applies the principles she lays 
down to architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Last month it was to poetry and music. ‘ Meri- 
vale’s Sermons on the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire’ are fully and ably reviewed; but the 
writer is of opinion that ‘his style as a preacher 
is hardly equal to his style as an historian.’ 
‘Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes,’ will in- 
terest all those who look upon social short- 
comings from the preventive point of view. 
‘Law reporting’ points out the defects in the 
present system. ‘Gilbert Rugge,’ reaches Chapter 
XXXII, and ‘The Amulet’ Chapter IX. 


In Macmillan, we find continuations of ‘the 
Hillyars and the Burtons,’ by Henry Kingsley, 
and of ‘ A Son of the Soil,’ by the nameless author. 
In the former we find a powerful description of 
the cyclone and its ravages, which, to men who 
know no better, will appear exaggerated: and in 
the latter we are coming upon what will, no doubt, 
prove one of the most tender and beautiful pas- 
Sages in the whole story. If this auctor ignotus 
answers not our expectations in this respect, our 
chagrin, in all probability, will settle into jaundice. 
‘Essays at Odd Times,’ are also continued, and the 
chapter, this month, treats in a very happy and 
philosophic vein ‘Of the true Perspective in Art 
and Life.’ The correlation of ideas is capital. 
‘The proposed Constitution for British North 
America,’ is from the pen of Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and considering the attention he has given 
this and its kindred subjects, his remarks will be 
listened to by all concerned. ‘That a British 
dependency,’ says he, ‘ claiming to be an integral 
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tion of nature. 
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The present chapters of ‘Armadale’ inthe Cornhill 
are accompanied with a very pretty illustration, and 
the story itself reaches with unabated interest 
Chapter IT. of Book Third. The paper on ‘the pre- 
sent position of Landscape Painting in England’ 
does ample justice to a branch of art which critics 
too often ignore, or at all events pass by with secant 
notice. The writer complains bitterly of the want 
of room for the exhibition of such works. ‘ What 
we want in England,’ says he, ‘are halls as large 


' as those of the new Pinacothek at Munich, or of the 


Brera at Milan, where pictures good, bad, and in- 
different, are hung with philosophical respect for 
the proverbially tender feelings of the artist world.’ 


_ In another place he says, ‘if we examine the list 


of Royal Academicians, we shall find that only two 
painters of pure landscape—Creswick and Cooke— 
have been elected during the last five-and-twenty 
Landscape is a new thing in the annals of 
art, and academies are proverbially conservative of 
rules, observances, authorities, and formula.’ ‘A 
Midsummer Ride in South China’ is well deseribed, 
and the tender little story of ‘Monsieur Babou’ is 
well told. ‘ Willie Baird, a Winter Idyll’ is also 
in the tender vein: and, although extending to 
eleven pages, few will begin without finishing this 
remarkably sweet poem. ‘ Isernia—L’Addio’ treats 
graphically of the Garibaldi days ; and ‘the Winds’ 
and the kindred subject, storms, are discussed from 
the scientific point of view, but in such language as 
will be popularly understood. ‘ Wives and daugh- 
ters: an every-day story’ reaches Chapter XXIII. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

Messrs. Cassrxt anp Co.'s circular fixes the 
date of the publication of the ‘ Histoire de Jules 
César’ as about the 7th instant. The portrait of 
Cwxsar given as frontispiece bears an unmistakeable 
resemblance to the first Napoleon, and the preface, 
which has been given at length by the daily 
papers, leaves the impression on the mind, that 
the ‘ Histoire de César’ is in fact an apology for 
the life of the illustrious author's uncle, and a 
defence of the Empire. Presentation copies have 
already been sent by the Emperor to the Empress, 
the Prince Imperial, the Ministers and members 
of the Privy Council, to M. Lamartine, M. Thiers, 
&e., each with an autograph inscription on the 
fly-leaf. On that of the Prince Imperial is in- 
scribed: ‘A mon fils, témoignage de ma rive 
tendresse.—Naporron.’ It should be remarked 
that the preface bears the date of the 20th of 
March, at the Tuileries. This is probably in- 
tended to have some reference to the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, who re-entered that ancient 
palace on the evening of March 30,1815. Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. have just sent copies of the English 
translation out for review. 

Mr. IF’. J. Furntvarr, Mr. Overall, Mr. Edward 
Edwards, the Rev. G. F. Townsend, and the Rey. 
J. M‘Caul, are candidates for the vacant office of 
City Librarian. The contest, we believe, will lie 
chiefly between the two at the head of the list. 


Tux circular sent round to the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Latin, announcing the death of Cardinal 
Wiseman, is strikingly simple and elegant: ‘ Pietati 
et clementiz Divine commenda, sanctisque sacri- 
ficiis adjuva animam carissimi in Christo Patris 
nostri, Eminentissimi et Reverendissimi Domini, 
Nicolai, Tit. 8S. Pudentiane S.R.E. Presb. Card., 
Archiepiscopi Westmonasteriensis, qui placidissimé 
obdormivit in Domino jamdiu suspirato, die xv. 
Feb., mpccctxv. Vale, magne Presul, in vita 
nobilis, nobilissime in Morte; apud Dominum 
memento nostri, et ecclesie viduate sponse tuz. 

‘La vie du nouveau César, par Paul Versinier. 
Genéve, chez P. Versinier et imprimé chez P. 
Versinier,’ which though bearing the imprint of 
Geneva, is said to have been printed at Berlin, has 
been seized by the police and confiscated. Some 
few copies are, however, in circulation. The book 

to give the life and antecedents of the 
present amp of the wees It has been 
as issued contrary to a highly penal statute, 

with a fictitious iauiat, oy 
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By the destruction of the Royal Schloss at 
Brunswick by fire, on the 23rd ult., Germany loses 
one of the greatest achievements of modern sculp- 
ture, the bronze Quadriga of Rietschel, consisting 
of the figure of Brunonia in a car of victory, drawn 
by four colossal horses, which crowned the centre 
of the noble facade of the palace. After the death 
of Rietschel the work was entrusted to Professor 
Howaldt and his four sons, occupying them ten 
years in its production. Of it nothing now remains 
but a mass of molten metal. 

‘THERE is every probability,’ says the Owl, 
‘that the Prince of Wales will open the Dublin 
Exhibition in state in May.’ From the same au- 
thority we learn that the celebrated Sanci diamond 
has been purchased for Sir Jumsetjee Jejeebhoy for 
20,0007. It was once the property of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, whence it passed into the 
Sanci family, and afterwards, as one of the crown 
jewels of France, was worn at his coronation by 
Louis XIV., and was long afterwards part of the 
loot at the sack of the Tuileries in 1789. Next it 
was owned by the Queen of Ferdinand VII. of 
Spain, who gave it to Godoy, Prince of Peau, by 
whom it was transferred to the Demidoff family, 
its last possessor. 

Amonest the most interesting lots disposed of at 
the sale of the Pourtalés Collection during the 
past week, was an antique goblet of blue glass, 
with two large handles, in a high state of preser- 
vation, which was found in the neighbourhood of 
Amivns, the ancient Samarabrivo. It sold for 
2,100fr. A small piece of blue glass, with the 
figure of a lion in the centre, fetched 135fr.; a 
small square piece of green glass, with a figure in 
the centre with red hair, together with a still 
smaller piece of glass, with the figure of a hawk, 
sold for 165fr. ; a square piece of blue glass, orna- 
mented with yellow, red, blue, and white 
arabesques, fetched 170fr.; and a small cup, 
painted in white, yellow, and crimson, 400fr. 
Among the antique jewelry, a pair of gold ear-rings, 
ornamented each with a figure of Victory holding a 
crown, brought 480fr.; another pair of gold ear-rings, 
formed by genii holding crowns, 450fr.; a pair of 
ear-rings, which formed part of the dress of a 
woman found with others in a house at Hercu- 
laneum, presented by the Queen of Naples to 
the Empress Josephine, sold only for 40fr.; a pair 
of plain gold bracelets found on the same woman 
at Herculaneum, and which formed part of the 
Malmaison collection, sold for 200fr. ; an ornament 
for the head, formed of twisted gold wire, of 
Etruscan workmanship, sold for 520fr.; and a very 
small necklace, likewise found at Herculaneum, and 
which formed part of the Malmaison collection, 
sold for 520fr. A small silver statue of Fortune, 
which formed part of the collection of the Abbé de 
Tersau, sold for 300fr.; and another small silver 
statue of Nemesis, for 200fr. On Monday, the 
first day of the coins and medals, a gold coin with 
the head of Julius Cesar brought 500fr.; a small 
coin, withthe head of Mare Antony, 70fr.; a gold 
coin of the reign of Augustus Cesar, 30fr.; a coin 
bearing the head of Agrippina, 95fr.; a gold piece 
of Tiberius Cesar, in good preservation, 31fr.; anda 
silver coin, with the head of Julius Cesar, in good 
preservation, 25fr. Indeed, the sale of the coins 
and medals was but ill-attended on Monday last. 


Tue King of Saxony’s translation of ‘ Dante,’ so 
valuable for its historical commentary, will be re- 
printed in a popular form as a tribute to the 
Dante jubilee of 1865. 


Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg has originated a new 


title, and bestowed it upon Mr. Otto Janke of | 


Berlin, as a reward for his numerous cheap editions 
of standard German works. The title is Commer- 
zienrath, and is not only applicable to publishers, 
but to any class of pave: Me who benefit the public 
by the production of high-class articles at low 
prices. 

From Messrs. Longman & Co.’s Notcs on 





Books, for February, we learn that they are pre- | 


ring for publication an authorized English trans- 
ation, by Lady Wallace, of ‘ Mozart’s Letters as 
edited by Dr. Nohl;’—Mr. John Stuart Mill's 
‘Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy, and of the Philosophical Questions dis- 
cussed in his Writings ;’—a new work on the 


ee ee OP a Seek Enea, eaellied * A | Earth and its Inhabitants in Prehistoric Times,’ 


Handbook of the Steam Engine,’ by way of sup- | 


plement to the author’s ‘ Catechism of the Steam 
Engine ;’—‘ Iron-Ship Building, its History and 
Progress ;’ by Mr. W. Fairbairn ;—‘ A Manual of 
Geology ;’ by Professor Haughton, of Dublin ;— 
‘The Treasury of Botany,’ to be published in the 
course of the spring, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor John Lindley, of University College, Lon- 
don, and Thomas Moore, F.L.S., Curator of the 
Botanic Garden, Chelsea; to form a volume uni- 
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form with Maunder’s well-known serics of Trea- 
suries, and illustrated with 16 engravings on steel, 
and numerous engravings on wood, from designs 
by W. H. Fitch ;—Mr. William Howitt’s ‘ History 
of Discovery in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time ;’ a most interesting book on ethnological 
science and the development of man ;—‘ Chapters 
on Language,’ by Mr. Frederick W. Farrar, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ;—and ‘The Tempo- 
ral Mission of the Holy Ghost, or Reason and 
Revelation ;’ by the Right Rev. H. E. Manning, 
D.D., which will treat of the relations of the Holy 
Spirit to the Church, to the Science of Theology, 
the Letter of the Holy Scripture, the Interpretation 
of Scripture, and the Tradition of Dogma. 


Messrs. Smitu, Exrprer, & Co. will shortly 
publish the following novels:—‘ Once and Again ;’ 
by the author of ‘Who Breaks—Pays; ‘Grasp 
your Nettle; ’ by E. Lynn Linton, author of ‘The 
Lake Country ;’ ‘Grey’s Court;’ edited by Lady 
Chatterton ; ‘ Noel; or, It was to be;’ by Robert 
Baker ; ‘Dharma; or, Three Phases of Love ;’ by 
E. Paulet; and ‘Heiress of the Blackburnfoot.’ 
They have also, nearly ready, ‘Man not so old as 
supposed ;’ by Sir William Denison, K.C.B., 
Colonel, Royal Engineers. 

Messrs. Brackwoop & Sons publish this 
day ‘The Great Governing Families of England, 
by J. Langton Sandford and Meredith Townsend,’ 
reprinted from the Spectator. They have in the 
press, the second series of ‘ Cornelius O'Dowd upon 
Men and Women, and other Things in General; ’— 
‘ The Iliad of Homer, translated into English verse 
in the Spenserian Stanza ;’ by Mr. Philip Stan- 
hope Worsley, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
— ‘Comparative Geography; by Professor Carl 
Ritter ;’ translated by Mr. W. L. Gage ; — ‘ Exa- 
minations in Physical Geography ;’ by Mr. David 
Page ;—‘ Villa Residences and Farm Architecture, a 
Series of Designs ; by John Starforth, architect ;’— 
a uniform edition of ‘ Narratives of Arctic Voyages 
and Cruises in Japanese and Malayan Waters ; 
by Captain Sherard Osborn ;’—a second series of 
‘Essays on Social Subjects, from the “ Saturday 
Review ;”’— ‘ Biographical Sketches of Eminent 
Soldiers of the last four Centuries;’ by the late 
Major-General John Mitchell, edited, with a 
Memoir of the author, by Dr. Leonard Schmitz; 
und ‘ Faust: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe ;’ trans- 
lated into English verse by Theodore Martin. 

Mrssrs. Bert & Datpy announce ‘The Odyssey 
of Homer rendered into English Blank Verse ;’ by 
George Musgrave, M.A., Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford ;—‘ The Works of the late J. W. Gilbart,’ a 
Director and formerly General Manager of the 
London and Westminster Bank, in 6 vols. 8vo. ;— 
‘The History and Natural History of Precious 
Stones, Precious Metals, and Gems,’ by C. W. 
King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ;—‘ A Dictionary of Noted Characters and 
Places met with in Works of Fiction, by 
W. A. Wheeler;—‘ The Calculus of Concrete Quan- 
tities, Known and Unknown, Exponential and 
Transcendental; including Angular Magnitudes,’ 
by Oliver Byrne, Esq., formerly Professor of 
Mathematics at the College of Civil Engineers, 
Putney ;—‘ Anthologia Latina, a selection of 
choice Latin Poetry, with Notes;’ by the Rev. 
F. St. John Thackeray ;—‘ Church Doctrine—Bible 
Truth ;’ by the Rev. M. F. Sadler ;—‘ Sermons ; 
by George Jehoshaphat Mountain, D.D, late 
Bishop of Quebec ;’ published at the request of the 
Synod of the Diocese ;—‘Fifty Modern Poems; 
by William Allingham ;—and a new edition of 
‘Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.’ 

Messrs. Tritsyrr & Co. will publish shortly 
‘East and West,’ by Stefano Xenos; a new 
volume of ‘Essays’ by Miss Cobbe; ‘On the 
Natural and Morbid Changes of the Human Eye 
and their Treatment,’ by Dr. Carl Bader, Lecturer 
at Guy's Hospital ; ‘Memoirs read before the An- 
thropological Society of London ;’ vol. iii. part 1 of 
‘Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology ;’ 





_asecond series of ‘Les Opuscules de M. Sylvain 
| Van de Weyer;’ the second volume of ‘ Vishnu 





Purana,’ translated by Professor Hayman Wilson ; 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ new 
series, vol. i. part 2; ‘Geology and History, 
a popular Exposition of all that is known of the 


by Bernhard von Cotta, Professor of Geology at 
Freiberg; and an ‘Address to Pope Pius LX. on 
his Encyclical Letter,’ by Joseph Mazzini. 


Mr. Srrawan has in the press ‘Henry Hol- 
beach, Student in Life and Philosophy ;’ ‘ Travels 
in the Slavonie Provinces of Turkey in Europe,’ by 
Miss G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby; ‘ ASum- 
mer in Skye,’ by Alexander Smith, Author of ‘A 
Life Drama ;’ ‘Six Months among the Charities 
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of Europe,’ by John De Liefde; ‘Days of Yore,’ 
by Sarah Tytler; ‘The Regular Swiss Round, in 
Three Trips, by the Rev. Harry Jones; the Rev. 
Alexander Vinet’s ‘ Outlines of Theology,’ and 
‘Outlines of Philosophy ;’ the completion of ‘ The 
Collected Writings of Edward Irving,’ edited by 
his nephew, the Rey. G. Carlyle; ‘Heads and 
Hands in the World of Labour,’ by Dr. W. Garden 
Blaikie; Dean Alford’s ‘Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year;’ ‘Hymns and Hymn Writers of 
Germany,’ by W. Fleming Stevenson, the Hymns 
translated by George Macdonald, Dora Greenwall, 
and L. C. Smith; and a ‘Collection of Illustra- 
tions,’ drawn on wood, by John E. Millais, R.A. 

Messrs. Saunpers, Ortey, & Co. will shortly 
publish ‘Modern Scepticism in Relation to Modern 
Science,’ by Professor J. R. Young; ‘Scenes 
from Plantation Life,’ by Mrs. Charlotte Taylor 
of Savannah; and the following new novels:— 
‘Dornington Hall, by the Rey. F. Talbot O’ 
Donoghue; ‘Aubrey Court.’ a novel in three 
volumes; and ‘Tangles and Tales,’ by E. C. 
Mogridge. 

Messrs. Sertey, Jackson, & Hatimay an- 
nounce ‘ Baptism and Baptismal Regeneration,’ by 
the Rev. Archibald Boyd; ‘Lectures on Con- 
firmation,’ by the Rev. E. B. Elliot; ‘ Great 
Things done by Little People,’ by the Author of 
‘True Stories ;’ ‘Sam Bolton’s Cottage,’ by the 
Author of ‘The Dove on the Cross ;’ ‘ The Finished 
Course, Memoirs of Departed Missionaries, with a 
Preface,’ by the Rey. C. F. Childe; ‘The Little 
Doorkeeper,’ by the Author of ‘Waggie and 
Wattie ;’ and ‘The Dove, and other Sunday Stories,’ 
by E. P. S. 

Messrs. J. H. & J. Parker have in the press, 
‘ Inspiration—Zeal—The Shallowness of the Pre- 
sent Times--Three Addresses delivered at the 
Oxford Conference of Clergy,’ by the Rev. W. 
Lee, D D., the Rey. T.T. Perowne, and the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt have nearly ready, 
‘Crumbs from a Sportsman’s Table,’ by Mr. 
Charles Clarke; and a new edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Poetical Works, with a photograph of 
the poet. They also announce ‘The People’s 
Edition of the Works of Mr. Charles Dickens in 
Monthly Volumes,’ price Two Shillings each, 
commencing with vol 1. of ‘The Pickwick 
Papers,’ on the 30th instant. 

Messrs. Murray & Co. of Paternoster Row 
will publish early in April ‘The Book of Infor- 
mation for Railway Travellers and Railway Offi- 
cials ;’ illustrated with anecdotes, &c., by R. 
Bond, Superintendent of the Great Western Rail- 
way Station, Newport, and Author of the ‘ Hand- 
book of the Telegraph,’ &c. 

Messrs. Cassect, Petrer, & GALPIN announce 
‘The North-West Passage by Land, being 
the History of an Expedition from the Atlantic 


through British Territory, by one of the Northern | 


Passes in the Rocky Mountains, by Viscount Mil- 
ton and W. B. Cheadle, with numerous illustra- 
tions,’ 

Mr. Trac has just issued a new edition of 
Bishop Russell's ‘ Connection of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History,’ necessary to connect Shuckford and 
Prideaux, filling up the intermediate period from 
the death of Joshua. It is most carefully edited, 


with notes and analyses, by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, | 


of the Madras Presidency College, and editor of 
‘Prideaux and Shuckford’s Connexions,’ published 
by Mr. Tegg.. The editor has prefixed a masterly 
introduction, gathering up all the more important 
recent hieroglyphic and cuneiform discoveries as 
settling dates, &c., and touching upon many of the 
historical and biblical inquiries of the present day 
which serve to illustrate the period of the world’s 
history to which the volumes are devoted. Much 
new matter is bracketed in the text, and historical, 
geographical, and mythological foot notes give the 
book almost the value of a new critical and ex- 
planatory work on the subject. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Leicester correspondent who inquires about the whist 
problem we published in December, is informed that his 
perplexity has been caused by a typographical error which 
we are glad to have an opportunity of correcting. The Duke 
of York’s hand, which has not been published in any work 
that we are aware of, was as follows, clubs being trumps : 
Clubs—king, knave, nine, six; Hearts—aces, king ; Spades— 
tierce-major ; Diamonds—quart-major. The Duke leads, and 
loses every trick. 


SCIENCE. 


THE GREAT NEBULA OF ORION. 


does not always happen that a celestial object 
. the physical characteristics of which are being 
Slecmseed by scientific men lends itself so admirably 











to our inquiry as does the great nebula of Orion at 
the present moment, while astronomers are—or 
should be-~subjecting it to a searching scrutiny. 
And this for more reasons than one, for nebulz 
we now know are by no means the very-easily-to- 
be-understood bodies we considered them some 
years ago; and Mr. Hind’s announcement of their 
variability has lately been quite eclipsed by Mr. 
Huggins’s discovery of their real nature. 

Thus we must now at once discard the notion— 
a very pardonable one when we consider how it 
came to be held—that the glorious cluster in 
Perseus, or that somewhat more typical one in 
Hercules, may be taken as an exemplar of all our 
nebulze, could we bring sufficient optical power to 
bear upon them, The astonishing variability of 
some nebulz, to which we have before alluded, was 
certainly enongh to set astronomers to work with 
their telescopes, if the spectroscope had not 
been brought to bear onthe inquiry; and indeed 
the magnificent refractor of Pulkowa had already 
revealed to Dr. Winnike’s practised eye indications 
in this very nebula which led him to infer that 
their physical constitution differed widely from that 
heretofore assigned to them. 

But in our own country evidence has not been 
altogether wanting on the point. About this time 
last year we drew attention to a communication 
made to the Astronomical Society by Messrs. 
Stone and Carpenter relative to two of the best 
drawings extant of the glorious object now more 
particularly in question. From Professor Bond's 
rejoinder to this* and other telescopic observations 
with which we are acquainted we can scarcely 
come to any other conclusion than that changes 
to a greater or less extent are actually going on 
in the position of different portions of the nebula, 
if not even in its brightness. 

We have referred in a former article to Mr. 
Huggins’s first paper presented to the Royal 
Society on the gaseous nature of nebulz, in which, 
out of eight nebule examined, six present little 
indication of resolvability. In a _ subsequent 
paper, to which we now wish to call attention, 
this question of resolvability is further discussed. 

The other two nebule which gave a spectrum 
indicative of matter in the gaseous form are 57 M, 
the annular nebula in Lyra, and 27 M, the Dumb- 
bell nebula. The results of the examination of 
these nebule with telescopes of great power is 
regarded by some to be in favour of their con- 
sisting of clustering stars. It was therefore of 
importance to determine by the observation of 
other objects, whether any nebule which have 
been certain/y resolved give a spectrum which shows 
the source of light to be glowing gas. The exami- 
nation of easily resolved clusters by spectrum ana- 
lysis was a sure means of doing this. 

2 and 15 M, and 4678 and 4670 in Sir John 
Herschel's catalogue, both bright clusters, were 
chosen. Both these clusters gave a continuous 
spectrum. 

The Great Nebula in the Sword-handle of 
Orion was next examined. The telescopic obser- 
vations of this nebula seem to show that it is suit- 
able for observation as a crucial test of the 
correctness of the usually received opinion that the 
resolution of a nebula into bright points is a 
certain and trustworthy indication that the nebula 
consists of stars. Would the brighter portions of 
the nebula adjacent to the trapezium which have 
been resolved, according to Sir John Herschel and 
others, present the same spectrum as the fainter 
and outlying portions? In the brighter parts 
would the existence of closely-aggregated ‘stars’ 
be revealed to us by a continuous spectrum, in 
addition to that of the true gaseous matter? are 
suggestive questions, which it was desirable to 
answer. 

The light from the brightest parts of the nebula 
near the trapezium was resolved into the threes 
bright lines to which we have before drawn atten- 
tion. These three lines, indicative of a gaseous con- 
stitution, appeared when the slit of the apparatus 
was made narrow, very sharply defined, and free 
from nebulosity; the intervals between the lines 
were quite dark. 

When either of the four bright stars of the 
Trapezium was brought upon the slit, a continuous 
spectrum of considerable brightness, and nearly 
linear (the cylindrical lens of the apparatus 
having been removed), was seen, together with 
the bright lines of the nebula, which were of con- 
siderable length, corresponding to the length of 
the opening of the slit. A fifth star 7 and a 
sixth a’ are seen in the telescope, but the spectra 
of these are too faint for observation. 

The positions in the spectra of a, B, y, 8 
Trapezii which correspond to the positions in the 





* Monthly Notices, vol. xxiv. p. 181. 
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spectrum of the three bright lines of the nebula, 
were carefully examined, but in no one of them 
were dark lines of absorption detected. 

The part of the continuous spectra of the stars 
a, B, y, near the position in the spectrum of the 
brightest of the bright lines of the nebula, appeared 
on a simultaneous comparison to be more brilliant 
than the line of the nebula, but in the case of y 
the difference in brightness was not great. The 
corresponding part of 3 was perhaps fainter. In 
consequence of this small difference of brilliancy, 
the bright lines of the adjacent nebula appeared to 
cross the continuous spectra of y and 3 Trapezii. 

Other portions of the nebula were then brought 
successively upon the slit, but throughout the 
whole of those portions of the nebula which are 
sufficiently bright for this method of observation, 
the spectrum remained unchanged, and consisted of 
the three bright lines only. The whole of this 
Great Nebula, as far as it lies within the power of 
an 8-inch achromatic, emits light identical in cha- 
racter ; the light from one part differs from the 
light of another in intensity alone. 

The clustering ‘stars’ of which, according to Lord 
Rosse and Professor W. C. Bond, the brighter por- 
tions of this nebula consist, cannot be supposed to be 
invisible in the spectrum apparatus because of their 
faintness, an opinion which is probably correct of 
the minute and widely separated ‘stars’ seen in the 
Dumb-bell nebula. The evidence afforded by 
the largest telescopes appears to be that the brighter 
parts of the “aes in Orion consist of a ‘mass of 
stars;’ the whole, or the greater part of the light 
from this part of the nebula, must therefore be 
regarded as the united radiation of these numerous 
stellar points. Now it is this light which, when 
analysed by the prism, reveals to us its gaseous 
source, and the bright lines indicative of gaseous 
constitution are free from any trace of a conti- 
nuous spectrum, such as that exhibited by all the 
brighter stars hitherto examined. 

The conclusion is obvious, that the detection in 
a nebula of minute closely associated points of 
light, which observation has hitherto been consi- 
dered as a certain indication of a stellar constitu- 
tion, can no longer be accepted as a trustworthy 
proof that the object consists of true stars. These 
luminous points, in some nebulz at least, must be 
regarded as themselves gaseous bodies, denser por- 
tions, probably, of the great nebulous mass, since 
they exhibit a constitution which is identical with 
the fainter and outlying parts which have not been 
resolved. These nebule are shown by the prism 
to be enormous gaseous systems, and the conjecture 
appears probable that their apparent permanence 
of general form is maintained by the continual 
motions of these denser portions which the tele- 
scope reveals as lucid points. 

Mr. Huggins in his very suggestive paper does 
not stop here; he points out that the proper motion 
of this nebula has not yet been inquired into, be- 
cause everybody, looking upon them as irresolvable 
clusters—thought them infinitely remote. Now, 
however, that we know that they are not clusters 
of ‘stars,’ properly so called, it is possible that they 
may be much nearer to us than we imagine. The 
strange variability of the fifth and sixth stars in the 
trapezium should not here be passed over in 
silence while we remark that Bond’ s latest obser- 
vations tend to show that the proper motion of the 
nebula cannot be different from that of the stars 
in the trapezium. 

At all events it is to be hoped that the present 
favourable position of Orion will secure for the 
glorious nebula a searching scrutiny with the 
largest instruments; this can scarcely fail to 
supply us with new facts. Inthe meantime, what 
of the various shapes assumed by the gaseous 
nebulz, from the brilliant and most Prenat one 
of Orion to the faintest and most perfectly rounded 
planetary one? Must we look upon them as other 
evidences of celestial dynamics ? 

Since writing the above we have been favoured 
with a communication of great value from Father 
Secchi. M. Otto Struve, the eminent director of 
the Pulkowa Observatory, and himself have recently 
been examining the nebula with the magnificent 
9-inch Merz of the Roman College. The fact of 
changes having taken place is placed beyond doubt 
by their observations. 





MODERN MICROSCOPIC OBJECT- 
GLASSES. 


ARE we say that a microscopic object-glass 
with a Ath of an inch focus, and a telescopic 
object-glass of 25 inches aperture, are the ne. plus 
ultra of optical skill? Ifso, we may surely con- 
gratulate Messrs. Powell and Lealand on the one 


hand, and Mr. Cooke on the other, upon having 
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marked out the present year as one to be long 
‘microscopically and telescopically remembered. 

V ifferent is the microscope of 1865 from 
the humble tools with which that indefatigable 
observer Leeuwenhoek did such good work; and 
scarcely less different in power and elaboration 
of mounting is it from the first achromatics con- 
structed by Tulley and Lister. Those of our 
readers who would learn more of the almost num- 
berless aids to work contrived by our modern 
microscope makers we must refer to a very valuable 


article on the ‘Choice of a Microscope’ in the | 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science for July | 


_ the specimen sufficiently thin for examination with 


last. 
We confess that when some time ago we 


minutely examined the jth, which we have 


previously described, and found it to be itself | 


almost a microscopic object, ground and polished 
under the microscope, we were not sanguine that 
much more progress in the way of power would be 
made for some time to come. Dr. Beale, how- 
ever, has recently announced to the Royal Society 
the completion of a new objective, with a mag- 
nifying power double that of the twenty-fifth. 
This glass is a fiftieth, and magnifies nearly three 
thousand diameters with the low eye - piece. 
Messrs. Powell and Lealand, the makers, to whom 
science is indebted for this the highest power yet 
made, have therefore eclipsed the sixteenth which 
they made in the year 1840, and the twenty-sixth 
in 1860. The fiftieth, Dr. Beale states, defines 
even better than the twenty-fifth. The light for 
illuminating the objects to be examined is ob- 
tained by the use of a condenser provided with a 
thin cap, having an opening not more than the 
1th of an inch in diameter, and when the object 
is covered with the thinnest glass made by 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, or mica, there is 
plenty of room for focussing to the lower surface of 
thin specimens, which can alone be examined by 
high powers as transparent objects. Particles too 
small to be discerned by a sixteenth, are well seen 
by a twenty-fifth or fiftieth, and particles too 
transparent to be observed by the twenty-fifth are 
distinctly demonstrated by the fiftieth, and Dr. 
Beale suggests that the further careful study, by 
the aid of these high powers, of the development 
and increase of some of the lowest organisms, and 
the movements which have been seen to occur in 
connection with certain forms of living matter 
(Ameba, white blood-corpusele, young epithelial 
cells, &c.), will lead to most valuable results bear- 
ing upon the much debated question of vital actions. 
Another very great advantage resulting from the 
use of the highest powers, occurs in minute inves- 
tigations upon delicate structures which occupy 
different — as is the cause in many nervous 
organs. In studying the distribution of the nerves 
in some of the peripheral organs of vertebrate 
animals, very fine fibres can be followed as 
they lie upon different planes. The most deli- 
cate constituent nerve-fibres of the plexus in the 
summit of the papilla of the frog’s tongue can be 
readily traced by the aid of this power. The 
finest nerve-fibres thus rendered visible are so thin, 
that in a gi they would be represented by fine 
single lines. Near the summit of the papilla 
there is a very intricate interlacement of nerve- 
fibres, which, although scarcely brought out by the 
twenty-fifth, is very clearly demonstrated by this 
power. In this object the definition of the fibres, 
as they ramify in various planes one behind an- 
other, is remarkable; and the flat appearance of 
the specimen, as seen by the twenty-fifth, gives 
place to that of considerable depth of tissue aad 
perspective. The finest nerve-fibres ramifying in 
the cornea and in certain forms of connective tissue 
are beautifully brought out by this power, and 
their relation to the delicate processes from the 
connective-tissue corpuscles can be more satis- 
factorily demonstrated than with the twenty-fifth. 
‘This statement of what the jth can do requires 
us, in order that its capabilities may be fully ap- 
preciated, ~ say a word on the ‘points’ of a 
microscope, for a microscope has ‘points’ like the 
telescope ; but whereas in the saad to deal gene- 
rally with illuminating and defining power, in the 
microscope we have resolving, penetrating and defin- 
ing power, and flatness of field to deal with. The 
resolving power, if well developed, enables us clearly 
to observe closely arranged markings on the 
surface of an object; and to effect this to the 
degree, the ‘angular aperture’ of the ob- 
Ject-glass is increased. And here is one of the 
optician’s greatest difficulties, for this excessive 
angular aperture, unless properly managed —and 
polished be it always remembered, is ground and 
under a microscope—destroys in a greater 
orless degree its penetrating and defining qualities, 
the former of which expresses the instrument's 
power of looking into an object at the same time 





| high magnifying powers. 
| suggested possible improvements in the condenser. 








as it looks at it. Dr. Beale’s evidence then shows 
us that in this, the most powerful object-glass yet 
constructed, the great angular aperture 150° does 
not interfere with its penetrating power. 

The specimens of animal tissues subjected to 
examination by Dr. Beale are mounted in strong 
syrup, or in the strongest glycerine, according to 
the process detailed in his very admirable book 
‘ How to work with the Microscope.’ Noadvantage 


| results from examining by the aid of very high 


powers the tissues of man and the higher animals 
immersed in water, or in fluids of which water is 
the chief constituent ; nor is it possible to make 


very high powers if immersed in a limpid fluid. 
The finer branches of the nerves remain quite in- 
visible until the specimen is well impregnated with 
a highly refracting fluid, The large angular aper- 
ture should render this new objective a valuable 
aid to the study of the characters of the Diato- 


| maceee, and it is probable that by improved means 


in illuminating the objects, many new and impor- 
tant points will be made out by the use of very 
Mr. Brooke has already 


While congratulating such successful workers as 
Dr. Beale upon the existence of such a powerful 
aid to microscopic research, we must not dismiss 
the subject without a word of ‘comfort to more 
humble microscopists. What Messrs. Powell and 
Lealand have done for scientific men in their ;4th, 
Messrs. Smith and Beck have achieved for the 
special benefit of amateurs in their ‘ popular micro- 
scope,’ a binocular instrument with object-glasses 
which—we quote from an illustrated description of 
it in the Intellectual Observer for February—are 
quite capable of resolving Pleurosigma angulatum 
into dots, and of showing the spots of light on the 
wedge-shaped markings of the Podura scale. 

Indeed, ir. satisfactory performance, beauty of 
finish, portability, and cheapness, the ‘popular 
microscope’ is par excellence the amateur’s instru- 
ment. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Tae President of the Royal Society, Major- 
General Sabine, has issued cards for soirées to be 
held on the 11th inst. and the 6th of May, at 
Burlington House. 


A ereat chemical laboratory has been founded 
at Naples for the study of pure and applied che- 
mistry by M. Cassola, a rich, energetic, well- 
informed man, who has already founded at Quito 
a similar establishment. M. Cassola has already 
begun work. He has rented an immense convent, 
and has made the monks the assistants of the 
laboratory. He has constructed firnaces, bought 
chemicals and instruments at Paris, and invited 
young savants to establish themselves at Naples, 
and to teach there—a project already put into exe- 
cution, as fourteen professors have arrived, and 
classes are being formed. 


Tur American papers bring the intelligence that 
on the 25th of January the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion building at Washington was partly destroyed 
by fire. The library, which is one of the richest 
in scientific and other periodical works in the 
United States, and the museum on the lower 
floor, are we are glad to say, uninjured. One 
account states that the archives of the Insti- 
tution have perished. If the correspondence is 
meunt it is indeed a severe loss, but we trust 
this is an error. The entire collection of philo- 
sophical apparatus, part of which is of historic 
interest, since it includes all the chemical ap- 
paratus presented by the late Professor Hare, has 
been destroyed. Only a few of the pictures have 
Been saved. 


Our knowledge of the climatology of East 
Africa has lately been increased by the publication 
of an abstract of meteorological observations, for 
the past six years, made at Maritzburg, Natal, by 
Dr. Taxa, the superintendent of education in that 
colony. The observatury is 2,100 feet above the 
sea level, in latitude 29° 30'S. The mean height 
of the barometer has been 27°879 inches, the 
highest reading was 28-474 and the lowest 27-215. 
Although more northerly, the mean temperature of 
Maritzburg nearly corresponds with that of Ade- 
laide, S. Australia, the former being 64°57° F., and 
the latter 634°. The highest temperature in the 
last six years was 97°1° and the lowest 29°0° the 
range being therefore 68:1° F. From October to 
the end of March are the six wet summer months, 
the thermometric range being then less than during 
the other six dry months. In the six wet months 
of 1864, 36-2 inches of rain fell, only 2-1 inches 
being collected during the remainder of the year; 
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this rainfall is the highest for six years, the mean 
being 30°08 inches. The heaviest rainfall within 
twenty-four hours was in October 1863, and 
amounted to 2°2 inches. Whilst the yearly rain- 
fall is more than five inches greater in Maritzburg 
than in London, yet in the same period there were 
fifty-four more rainy days in the latter place than 
in the former: tropical torrents swelling the rain- 
fall with fewer rainy days. Thunderstorms are 
frequent and violent, forty-four is the average that 
occur during the summer months, and ten in the 
winter. Lightning was seen.129 days in the year 
at Maritzburg, but only on thirteen days at Cape 
Town. In January 1864 there was a destructive 
hailstorm, the stones measuring 1} inch across, and 
weighing ninety grains. A tornado, which swept 
over the coast in March, lifted the iron roof aud 
blew down the walls of a sugar mill; the furnace 
chimney, weighing two tons, being whirled high in 
the air, whilst at the same moment a zine steam 
pipe was partially melted by a lightning discharge. 
The barometer and thermometer fell before and 
during the passage of the tornado. 


Tue reports made by the committees of the 
American National Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1863 form an octavo volume of 118 pages 
and several maps. The more important contents 
are reports on the protection of bottoms of iron 
vessels from corrosion, &c.; of the Compass Com- 
mittee appointed to make experiments for the 
correction of local attraction in vessels built partly 
or wholly of iron; and of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the ‘ wind and current charts’ 
and ‘sailing directions’ issued from the Naval 
Observatory. The three vacancies in the list of 
members in this Academy were filled at the last 
meeting in August by the election of Dr. J. C. 
Dalton, of New York ; Leo Lesquereux, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and S. F. Baird, Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


We learn from Silliman’s Journal that the 
American Philosophical Society has awarded the 
Magellanic premium to Mr. Pliny Earle Chase, for 
the discovery of numerical relations between 
gravity and magnetism. 

A new journal is about to be published in 
America, tv be called a Quarterly Journal of Con- 
chology. The prospectus is issued by Mr. G. W. 
Tryon, jun., of Philadelphia; the price is ten dollars 
a year. 

M. Lianprer has communicated to Les Mondes 
the following conclusions, which embody the result 
of three years’ observation. ‘The shooting stars 
which leave no trace of their trajectories travel in 
the same direction as the dominant air currents of 
the upper regions of the atmosphere at the time ; 
those with trains in the opposite direction. 


PIscicULTURE seems to be cultivated with much 
success in Belgium, and M. Schramm, the Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Brussels, has recently 
received a first-class medal from the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society of Puris for his labours in this direc- 
tion. The society at Brussels has just completed 
the fishing of their pond in the Botanic Garden, 
for the purpose of obtaining a supply of ova for 
artificial propagation. Two hundred and fifty 
salmon and trout were obtained in this manner, 
furnishing about 40,000 ova, which were im- 
mediately placed in the hatching apparatus. The 
fish were from three to five years old, some of 
them being from sixty to seventy centimetres in 
length, and varying in weight from four to'six 
kilogrammes. 


Gun-corTon has not hitherto been received with 
much favour by artillerists, but some recent experi- 
ments of Mr. Whitworth go far to prove that 
under certain circumstances it may be used with 
advantage. He finds that-a charge made up of 
gunpowder and gun-cotton, the former material 
being exploded first, gives a lower trajectory, and 
will also admit of a lighter gun being used. By 
this means the great explosive power of gun- 
cotton is combined with the advantages due to the 
gradual action of ordinary powder. 


Tue Prussian Government has found it expedient 
to reduce the compulsory test to which all steam 
boilers were hitherto submitted from three times 
the working pressure to twice that amount. 


Dr. Erurxmeryer describes a contrivance for 
checking the too rapid ebullition of solutions having 
a high boiling point, or which are apt to boil ina 
fitful or irregular manner. (‘Zeitschrift fiir Chem. 
und Pharm.,’ 1864, p. 639.) It consists in sur- 
rounding the lower part and even the sides of the 
vessel with asbestos, tolerably short in the fibre, 
which is to be kept in its position by bending a 
piece of wire gauze to the shape of the vessel. This 
‘asbestos-bath’ has been found very useful in 
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securing a quiet and regular action during the 
evaporation of certain liquids, and also in per- 
forming fractional distillations. 

Dr. Epwin Lze was elected a foreign corre- 
spondent of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Belgium, at the last meeting. 


We must refer our readers to our report of the 
Royal Society for a notice of a new and extremely 
valuable application of spectrum analysis, which 
we owe to the acumen of Dr. Bence Jones. 


A Spanisu translation of MM. Becquerel’s work 
on Electricity is now in course of publication as a 
supplement to the Revista de Telégrafos, a journal 
devoted to practical telegraphy. It is a significant 
fact that, whilst Spain has the Revista, France the 
Annales Télégraphiques, and Germany the Zeit- 
schrift des Dadiok beiterrsichischin Telegraphen- 
Vereins, this branch of practical science is unre- 
presented in England. The Zeitschrift, which is 
now in its twelfth year, contains from time to time 
valuable original articles on electrical subjects. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





FATHER SECCHI ON ‘WILLOW LEAVES.’ 

Rome, Feb. 22, 1865. 
LLOW me to communicate to you a short 
article printed in the Giornale di Roma, on 
the nebula of Orion and its spectrum. Perhaps it 
will be of interest to the readers of your valuable 
journal. With regard to the telesecpic appearence 
of the sun, I think I can assure you that the 
‘Willow Leaf’ appearance is right in the main; 
these are the same things which I indicated by 
the name of ‘ currents,’ ‘ filaments,’ &c. ; the reality, 
however, is more like such leaves. But occa- 
sionally they unite together, so as to make streams 
of white light ; lately I have, however, observed 
one of these white streams (or bridges, as others call 
them) to become dissolved into leaves, or white 
patches. This is very easily and comfortably seen 
with the new eye-piece, which has been sent to me 

by M. De la Rue. A. Srecut. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





VIENNA. 

Acapemy oF Scrences.—Feb. 1.—The manuscript | 
of the third volume of his ‘ History of the German | 
Empire under Ferdinand III.’ was submitted to the 
Academy by M. Mathias Koch, and Professor von | 
Miklosich communicated a memoir ‘On the Im- | 
personal Verbs in the Sclavonic Languages,’ the 
jatter containing a full discussion of the gram- 
matical questions connected with the impersonal 
verbs. 

Feb. 3.—A memoir was received from Professor 
E. Mach, of Graz, entitled ‘ Investigations on the 
Sense of Time in the Ear.’ Professor Czermak of 

€ communicated a ‘Demonstration of the so- | 
called Retardation of the Pulse in the Mesenteric 
Arteries of the Frog,’ and described the mode in 
which it may be observed. He states that the 
pulse in the mesenteric arteries of the frog is per- 
ceptibly later than in the heart and the large aortal 
trunks issuing from the bulb, and that it may be 
observed by examining the mesenteric artery through 
the microscope, whilst the eye not thus occupied is 
engaged in watching the heart and aorta. M. T. 
Zawarykin made a preliminary communication ‘ On 
the Preservation of Blood-crystals by means of 
ther.’ Dr. G. Tschermak communicated a con- 
tinuation of his ‘ Chemico-mineralogical Investi- 
gations,’ containing the examination of some copper 
salts. He states that devilline is merely a mixture 
of langite and gypsum; that the olivenite of 
Libethen in Hungary is derived from the euchroite 
which occurs with it; that the atacamite sand 
from Chili contains small quantities of brochan- 
tite; and that the green mineral in a green sand 
from Sydney is brochantite, with which a little 
atacamite is mixed. 

Feb. 8.—M. Beda Schroll, capitular of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Paul in Carinthia, for- 
warded ‘ The Catalogue of the Possessions of that 
Monastery in the Fifteenth Century,’ and M. Karl 
Oberleitner communicated a memoir ‘On the Finan- 
cial Condition of the Austrian Hereditary Territories 
during the Seven-Years’ War.’ 

Feb. 9.—A memoir by M. Paul Renisch of Er- 
langue was communicated : ‘ De Speciebus Generi- 
busque nonnullis novis ex Algarum et Fungornm 
Classe.’ The author describes 43 species of Algwe 
and 1 Fungus, all found in the Franconian district. 
The paper is illustrated by 21 plates.—Dr. Boué 

ke upon the absence of aerolites in all geological 

ations older than the most ancient auriferous 
alluvia ; upon the possibility of the existence of 
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polar ice during the cretaceous period, and upon 
some other geological questions. 





BERLIN. 

Rorat Acapemy or Scrences.— Dee. 1.— Pro- 
fessor Magnus read a paper ‘On the Difference of the 
Heat radiated from Rough and Smooth Surfaces.’ 
After referring to his former investigations upon 
this subject, Professor Magnus indicated that the 
question to be solved was whether the rays emitted 
from the two kinds of surfaces are of the same or 
different ‘ heat-colours,’ or lengths of undulation. 


To determine this point, he passed the rays through , 
different media, to see whether they would be | 


equally or unequally absorbed. Two platinum 
dises of equal dimensions were used; when both 
were smooth, their effects were perfectly similar ; 
but when one of them was coated with spongy 
platinum, and some absorbent bodies, such as plates 


of alum and copal, interposed between them and the | 


thermopile, a considerable difference was observed. 
From this Professor Magnus concludes that either 


different heat-colours are emitted by the platinized | 


plate from those emitted by the smooth one, or the 
increase of intensity produced by platinization is 
not equal for all colours; or both these cireum- 
stances may occur. To ascertain what really takes 
place, the heat emitted was analysed by a prism 
of rock-salt. and a linear thermopile was employed 
in connection with a very delicate galvanometer. 
Instead of the circular dises, two strips of platinum 
were used. The curves, obtained by tabulating 
the results of these experiments, showed that the 
maximum of heat occurs in the same part of the 
spectrum with both the smooth and platinized 
plates, and that the increase in intensity in the 
latter belongs chiefly to the red and neighbouring 
parts. The heat-spectra in both cases are probably 
continuous, and if so, no other undulations occur 
in the heat emitted by the platinized plate than in 
that of the other. The undulations beyond the 
blue appear to be chiefly passed by alum. The 
author remarks that the platinized plate, although 


| radiating twice as much heat as the smooth one, 


does not emit any more light. 

M. Mommsen communicated a report from him- 
self and MM. Heuzen and Hiilner, on the progress 
of their labours on the ‘ Corpus inscriptionum 
Latinarum, during the preceding year. 

Dec. 8.—M. Schott read a memoir ‘ On the true 
Kirghises.'—M. Pertz exhibited a copy of the edi- 
tion of the ‘ Tyl Eulenspiegel,’ published in 1518, 
by Servais Kruffter. The only two copies of this 
edition in the libraries of Berlin and Vienna were 
both imperfect, but they have now been recipro- 
cally completed by facsimiles of the missing por- 
tions executed in photolithography, and a few 
copies of the complete work have been produced by 
the same means. 

Professor Peters read a paper ‘ On the normal Oc- 
currence of only six Cervical Vertebree in Cholepus 
Hoffmanni.—The only exceptions to the rule that 
the mammalia possess seven cervical vertebre are 
presented by the genera Bradypus and Manatus ; 
in the former the number varies from eight to ten, 
and it is usually six, although seven sometimes 
occur. Professor Peters now adds to the number a 
species of Two-toed Sloth, described by him in 
1858, under the name of Cholepus Hoffnanni, of 
which he has received several skeletons, all of which 
present only six cervical vertebre. 

Dec. 12.—Professor Rammelsberg read a me- 
moir ‘On a new Phosphate of Soda, and on the 
Occurrence of Vanadie Compounds in Soda Lyes ;’ 
and Professor Peters communicated a note ‘ On the 
Milk-dentition of the Walrus, Odobenus Rosmarus, 
Lin.’ 

Dee. 15.—M. Dirksen read a paper ‘On the 
Sources of Information on Roman Law made use of 
in the Encyclopedia of Isidor of Seville.’ —Pro- 
fessor Mommsen exhibited numerous inscriptions 
transmitted from Iglitza by M. Bliicher, and from 
Bucharest by M. Justus Friedliinder. 





Royat Soctrry.—Feb, 2.—Major-General Sa- 
bine, President, in the chair. The following com- 
munications were read:—1. ‘On a New Geometry 
of Space,’ by Julius Pliicker, For. Memb. R.S. 
Infinite space may be considered either as con- 
sisting of points or transversed by planes. The 
points in the first conception are determined by 
their coordinates, by x, y, z for instance, taken in 
the ordinary signification; the planes, in the 
second conception, are determined in an analogous 
way by their coordinates, introduced by the author 
into analytical geometry, by ¢, u, v for instance. 
The equation 


~ 
te 


tx + uy + vz =1 
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represents, in regarding 2, y, z as variable, ¢, u, v 
| as constant, a plane by means of its points. The 
three constants ¢, v, v are the coordinates of this 
_ plane. The same equation, in regarding ¢, u, v as 
| variable, x, y, ¢ as constant, represents a ‘point by 
| means of planes passing through it. The three 
constants, .r, y, ¢ are the coordinates of this point. 
| The geometrical constitution of space referred 
hitherto either to points or to planes, may as-well 
be referred to right lines. According to the 
double definition of such lines, there occurs to us 
a double construction of space. In the first gon- 
struction we imagine infinite space to be traversed 
by lines, themselves consisting of points; an in- 
finite number of such lines in all directions pass 
through any given point; the point may deseribe 
each of the lines. This constitution of space is 
admitted when, in optics, we regard luminous 
points sending out in all directions rays of light, 
or, in mechanics, forees acting on points in any 
direction. In the second construction, infinite 
space is regarded likewise as traversed by right 
lines, but these lines are determined by planes 
passing through them. Every plane contains an 
| infinite number of lines having within it eve 
position and direction, round each of which the 
plane may turn. We refer to this second con- 
struction when, in optics, we regard, instead of 
rays, the corresponding front of waves and their 
consecutive intersections, or, when in mechanies, 
according to Poinsot’s ingenious philosophical 
views, we introduce into its fundamental prin- 
ciples ‘couples’ as well entitled to oceupy their 
place as ordinary forees. The instantaneous axes 
of rotation are right lines of the second description. 

The position of a right line depends upon four 
constants, which may be determined in a different 
way. The author has adopted for this purpose 
the ordinary system of three axes of coordinates. 
A line of the first description, distinguished by the 
name of ray, may be determined by means of two. 

A right line of the second description, distin- 
guished by the name of ais, is determined by 
any two of its points. 

A complex of rays or axes is represented by 
means of a single equation between their four 
coordinates, a congruency, containing all congruent 
lines of two complexes, by means of two such 
| equations; a configuration containing the right 
| lines common to three complexes, by three equa- 
tions. A configuration is generated by a moving 
right line. 

In a linear complex the right lines passing 
through a given point constitutes a plane; all right 
lines within a given plane pass through a fixed 
point. ‘Two linear complexes intersect each other 
along a /inear a ir In such a linear con- 
gruency there is a single right a as 
well through a given point as confined within a 
given plane. Three linear complexes meet along a 
linear configuration. 

In the paper presented, a complete analytical 
discussion of a linear complex is given. 

2. ‘Researches on Solar Physics. Series II. 
On the Behaviour of Sun-spots with regard to 
Increase and Diminution.’ By Mr. Warren De la 
Rue, F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Mr. Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Superinten- 
dent of the Kew Observatory, and Mr. Benjamin 
Loewy.-—One of the authors of this paper having 
been led, from a preliminary investigation, to suspect 
that the behaviour of sun-spots with respect to 
increase and diminution refers to some extraneous 
influence, they resolved to investigate the be- 
haviour in this respect of the spots observed by 
Carrington, in addition to the Kew photograms, 
up to the present date. 

The authors have thus examined materials em- 
bracing a period of ten years, and in this paper 
state the result. 

If we imagine the plane of the paper to denote 
the plane of the ecliptic, and project upon this 
plane each body of our system, we shall have a 
scheme in which an inner circle may the 
sun, the next circle, let us say the orbit of Venus, 
the next that of our earth, while the outer may 
denote the orbit of Jupiter. To an observer look- 
ing down upon our system from the north, all 
motions will be in a direction contrary to that of 
the hands of a watch, or left-handed, while eeli 
tical circles of longitude will be represented by 
the various radii proceeding from the centre, the 
angular difference between two radii denoting the 
angular difference between the two correspondi 
longitudes. If we suppose an observer statio 
on the earth, all points of the solar surface will 
advance by rotation from left to right across the 
visible disk; while the radii vectores of the in- 
ferior planets Mercury and Venus, which move 
faster than the earth, will appear to the terrestrial 
observer to have a left-handed rotation, in such a 
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manner that the planet Venus will me cml i 
~ place in the diagram to opposition, an mately 
come round to eantastien trom the deft. On the 
other hand, the superior planets, which move 
more slowly than the earth, will appear to the 
terrestrial observer to have a right-handed rota- 
tion, in such a manner that Jupiter wilb proceed 
from his place in the diagram to opposition, and 
ultimately come round in conjunction by the 
right. Also the point which occupies the central 
position of the visible solar disk will have the 
same heliocentric longitude as the earth. Let us 
make the central longitude, or longitude corre- 
nding to the position of the eurth at the time of 
sae. ig sal tasaillons. and let us reckon as 
negative all longitudes less than 180° to the left, 
and as positive all those less than 180° to the 
right. In this way a spot or point of the sun’s 
disk, as it comes round by the left limb, will have 
the longitude—-90—while, as it disappears by the 
right limb, its longitude will be +90. In the 
examination to which the spots have been sub- 
jected, it has been endeavoured to ascertain, as 
nearly as possible, at what longitude any spot 
breaks out, or at what “resid mia 4 it reaches its 
maximum and begins to wane. Very often, how- 
ever, we are not able to assign the exact longitude 
of such an occurrence; but yet, as will be seen 
in the sequel, we are able to determine, in a 
general way, the behaviour of spots. 
The authors suppose that this peculiarity of 
behaviour of spots can only be explained by re- 
ference to some influence from without. 


The authors attempt to answer the following 
questions:—Is this influence stationary? or, if 
moveable, can it be traced to any of the planets of 
our system ? 

The behaviour of each series of groups is then 
compared with the positions of the three planets, 
Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, at the same date, 
these planets being imagined to be the most 
influential ; since the first, though small, is very 
near the sun, the second is both near and tolerably 
large, while the last, although distant, is of very 
great mass. 

In answer to the first question, Is the influence 
stationary? it may be remarked that, if it be so, 
the difference of behaviour noticed at different 


periods must be due to the position of the earth. 


In the next place, Does this influence, if move- 
able, move faster or slower than the earth? If 
faster, it will proceed from conjunction to oppo- 
sition, passing over the sun’s disk from left to right. 
But if, on the other hand, the influence move more 
slowly than the earth, it will move from conjunc- 
tion to opposition, from right to left; so that a 
tendency of spots to form on the disk will be fol- 
lowed by a tendency to increase, not decrease, 
after ing their appearance. 

The results of this paper may be stated briefly 
as follows :— 

Observed Fact.—Spots appearing about the same 
time on the sun’s disk behave in the same manner 
as they pass from left to right. 


timate Deduction.—The behaviour of spots is 
influenced by something from without, and from the 
nature of the spot-behaviour the authors conclude 
that this influence travels faster than the earth ; 
and finally, they find that the behaviour of spots 
appears to be determined by the position of Venus 
in such a manner that a spot wanes as it ap- 

es this planet by rotation, and, on the other 

breaks out and increases as it recedes from 
the neighbourhood of the planet, reaching its 
maximum on the opposite side. 

In conclusion, it is not meant in this paper to 
convey the idea that Venus is the cause of the ten- 

y period of sun-spots, but merely that there 

a varying behaviour of spots which appears to 

to have reference to the position of this planet, or, 
ing aside the influencing agent, appears to 
ve reference to certain ecliptical longitudes. 

3. ‘On the Rapidity of the Passage of Crystal- 
loid Substances oye Vaseular and NomVas- 
cular Textures of the Body.’ By Dr. Henry Bence 
Jones, F.R.S. 

It occurred to the author that it might be pos- 
sible to trace the passage of substances from 
the blood into the textures of the body by means 


of the analysis, and with the assistance 
of Dr. ré some very remarkable results have 
been obtained. 


Guinea-pigs have chiefly been used for the ex- 


_ periments. Usually no lithium can be found in 


three successive days, lithium eagered in every 
t 


tissue of oe seh ie in the non-vascular 
textures, as i e cornea, the crystal- 
line lens, lithium be found. Mig 


Two animals of the same size and age were 
taken; one was given three grains of chloride of 
lithium, and it was killed in eight hours; another 
had no lithium; it was also killed, and when the 
whole lens was burnt at once, no trace of lithium 
could be found. In the other, who had taken 
lithium, a piece of the lens, 1-20th of a pin’s head 
in size, showed the lithium; it had penetrated to 
the centre of the lens, 

A patient who was suffering from diseased heart 
took fifteen grains of citrate of lithia thirty-six 
hours before her death, and the same quantity six 
hours before death. The crystalline lens, the 
blood, and the cartilage of one joint were examined 
for lithium: in the cartilage it was found very 
distinctly; in the blood exceedingly faintly; and 
when the outer lens was taken, the faintest pos- 
sible indications of lithium were obtained. 

‘Another patient took ten grains of carbonate of 
lithia five hours and a half before death: the lens 
showed very faint traces of lithium when half the 
substance was taken for one examination; the 
cartilage showed lithium very distinctly. 

Dr. Beuce Jones expects to be able to find 
lithium in the lens after operation for cataract, and 
in the umbilical cord after the birth of the foetus. 

Feb. 9.—Major-General Sabine, President, in the 
chair. Pursuant to notice given at the last meet- 
ing, the Right Honourable Lord Dufferin, Under- 
Secretary of State for India, was proposed for elec- 
tion and immediate ballot. The proposal having 
been seconded, the ballot was taken, and Lord 
Dufferin was declared duly elected a Fellow of 
the Society. The following communication was 
read :—‘ Monthly Magnetical Observations taken at 
the College Observatory, Stoneyhurst, in 1864.’ 
By the Rev. Walter Sidgreaves. Communicated, 
with a Note, by the President. We shall return 
to this communication. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. John P. Gassiot, Vice-President, 
in the chair. The following communication was 
read :—‘ Preliminary Note on the Radiation froma 
Revolving Disk.’ By Mr. Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
and Mr. P. G. Tait, M.A. 

The authors having been led by perfectly dis- 
tinct trains of reasoning to identical views bearing 
on the dissipation of energy, have had prcliminary 
experiments made on the increase of radiation 
from a wooden disk on account of its velocity of 
rotation, both in the open air and in vacuo. 

These experiments were made with a very deli- 
cate thermo-electric pile and galvanometer. In the 
experiments in the open air the disk was of wood , 
its diameter was 9 inches, and it was made to 
rotate with a velocity somewhat less than 100 
revolutions in one second. 

A sensible effect was produced upon the in- 
dicating galvanometer when the disk was made to 
rotate, and this effect appeared to be due to radia- 
tion, and not to currents of air impinging against 
the pile. In amount it was found to be nearly the 
same as if the disk had increased in temperature 
0°-75 Fahr. 

In the experiments in vacuo the diameter of the 
wooden disk was over 12 inches; its velocity of 
rotation was about i00 revolutions in one second, 
and the pile was nearer it than when in air. 
Under these circumstances, with a vacuum of 0°6 
in., an effect apparently due to radiant heat was 
obtained, amounting to nearly the same as if the 
disk had increased in temperature 1°5 Fahr. 

Bearing in mind the increased diameter of the 
disk, the effect is probably equivalent to that 
obtained in air, and these preliminary experiments 
would tend to show that when a wooden disk is 
made to revolve rapidly at the surface of the earth, 
its radiation is increased to an extent depending on 
the velocity ; and it would appear that this effect 
is not materially less in a vacuum of 0°6 in, than 
in the open air. 

The authors intend to work out this and allied 
questions experimentally, and hope, if successful, to 
communicate the result to this Society. 





GroLoeicaL Socrrty.—Annual General Mecting, 
Feb. 17.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, President, in the 
chair. 

The Secretary read the Reports of the Council, 
of the Museum and Library Committee, and of the 
Auditors. The remarkable increase in the numbers 
of the society and the condition of the society’s 
finances were stated to be very satisfactory. 

The President announced the award of the 
Wollaston Gold Medal to Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
F.R.S., for the highly important services he has 
rendered through many years to the science of 
geology by his critical and philosophical works on 
fossil brachio ; and, in handing the medal to 
that distinguished paleontologist, he commented 
on the valuable contributions to science furnished 





by him to the volumes of the Palwontographical 
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Society, remarking that their value was much en- 
hanced in consequence of the illustrations having 
being drawn by the author himself. Mr. Davidson, 
on receiving the medal, requested the president to 
convey his sincere thanks to the council for the 
great honour they had done him by this award, 
which was the more welcome as it came to him 
from the hands of one who is at the same time the 
president of both the Geological and the Palon- 
tographical Societies. The President then stated 
that the balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston 
denation-fund had been awarded to J. W. Salter, 
Esq., in recognition of his valuable services in the 
elucidation of Paleozoic fossils, and to assist him 
in completing his monograph of the British trilo- 
bites, and placed it, together with a diploma to 
that effect, in the hands of the eminent recipient. 
Mr. Salter briefly thanked the society for this tes- 
timony of their approbation. 

The President then proceeded to read his anni- 
versary address, in which he discussed the progress 
of geology during the past year, prefacing it with 
biographical notices of lately deceased Fellows of 
the society, namely, Mr. Leonard Horner, Major- 
General Portlock, the Venerable Archdeacon Bur- 
ney, Lord Ashburton, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Prof. B. Silliman, Prof. Hitchcock, the Earl of 
Ilchester, and Dr. Hugh Falconer; he also gave a 
sketch of the chief labours of the late Mr. Andrew 
Geddes Bain. 

The ballot for the council and officers was taken, 
and the following were duly elected for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents, Edward Meryon, M.D.; J. C. 
Moore, F.R.S.; Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.; Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. Secretaries, 
P. Martin Duncan, M.B.; Mr. W. W. Smyth, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, F.R.S. Zreasurer, Mr. Prestwich, F.R.S. 
Council, Messrs. R. Chambers, F.R.S.E. & L.S.; 
P. M. Duncan, M.B.; Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; R. Etheridge, F.R.S.E. ; 
J. Evans, F.R.S.; Rev. R. Everest; R. A. C. 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; W.J. Hamilton, F.R.S. ; 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S.; J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S.; Prof. T. R. Jones; M. Auguste Laugel ; 
J. Lubbock, F.R.S.; E. Meryon, M.D.; J. C. 
Moore, F.R.S.; Prof. J. Morris; Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, K.C.B., F.R.S.; R. W. Mylne, F.R.S,; 
J. Prestwich, F.R.S.; Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. ; 
W. W. Smyth, F.R.S.; Rev. T. Wiltshire; 8S. P. 
Woodward. 

Feb, 22.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, President, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. C,. Gainer, St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford; J. 
Wesley Judd, 2 Burngreave View, Sheffield; F. 
R. Spry, Ashford, near Hornsey ; The Hon. Arthur 
Strutt, 88 Eaton Square; and S, L. Waring, The 
Oaks, Norwood, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Lower Silurian Rocks of the South- 
East of Cumberland, and the North-East of West- 
moreland.’ By Professor R. Harkness, F.R.S. 

The district described in this paper cousists of 
a narrow band of country on the western side of 
the Pennine Chain; it possesses external features 
which indicate a geological structure different from 
that of the Pennine escarpment, and from that of 
the adjacent country on the west, from which it is 
separated by the Pennine fault. Prof. Harkness 
described the Lower Silurian rocks occupying this 
narrow tract in some detail, and showed them to 
consist of Skiddaw Slates, with interstratified 
greenstone porphyry and ash, and a band of fossi- 
liferous shale. Le also gave, in illustration of the 
structure of the country, a section from Melmerley 
Scar to Romanfell, and one from Milburn to Dun- 
fell, together with a geological sketch-map of the 
narrow Lower Silurian tract in question. In con- 
clusion, the author described a fault which brings 
the Skiddaw slates against the Coniston Lime- 
stone, and another, which cuts through the Lower 
Silurian rocks of the district, having a course at 
right angles to the former, and nearly parallel to 
that of the Great Pennine fault. 

2. ‘ Note on the Volcanic Tufa of Latacunga, at 
the foot of Cotopaxi; and on the Cangaua, or Vol- 
canic Mud, of the Quitenian Andes.’ By Mr. R, 
ey Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, 

.C.B., F.R.S. 


The Volcanic Tufa described in this paper is 
not only used for building purposes, but also by 
the smiths instead of charcoal, as when heated to 
redness it emits considerable heat, but very little 
flame. The author then described the large de- 
posits of Voleanic Mud, called Cangaua, which are 
met with throughout the central valley of the 
Quitenian Andes. This mud is compact, slightly 
argillaceous, and more or less saline, and occurs in 
rock-like masses, yielding very slowly to atmo- 





spheric agency, or even to running water. 
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3. ‘On the Discovery of Flint Implements in 
the Drift at Milford Hill, Salisbury.’ By Dr. 
H. P. Blackmore. Communicated by Mr. John 
Evans, F.R.S. 

Since the discovery of flint implements in the 
higher level gravel at Fisherton, on the west of 
Salisbury, a large number of very excellent wea- 

ns have been obtained from the drift gravel of 

ilford Hill. This deposit is of the same age as 
the Fisherton beds; but it is situated on the op- 
posite side of the Avon, immediately to the east 
of Salisbury. 

Dr. Blackmore described the materials compos- 
ing the gravel of Milford Hill, and discussed the 
nature and power of the forces which had brought 
them together. He then described the position, 
thickness, and physical relations of the deposit, 
stating that the gravel is from ten to twelve feet 
thick on the top of the hill, becoming thinner and 
gradually dying away on the sides. The hill itself 
is quite isolated, being separated from the sur- 
rounding higher land by river valleys; its high est 
point is about 100 feet above the present level of 
the rivers. 

In making a cutting on the south-eastern side of 
the hill, a bed of sand containing four species of 
land shells was discovered near the base of the 

vel. No other fossils have been found in the 
deposit, with the exception of a single tooth of a 
species of Equus. 

Dr. Blackmore concluded by describing the im- 
plements themselves, which nearly all belong to 
the long-pointed type, thus confirming the opinion 
of Mr. Evans, that this form is mainly character- 
istic of the higher-level gravels. 





Erunoxoeicar Socrery.—Feb. 7th—Mr. J. Lub- 
bock, F.R.S., President, in the chair, who, in 
opening the proceedings, passed a high and well- 
merited eulogium on the late Dr. Falconer, whose 
absence from the discussion on a paper in which 
he would have taken the liveliest interest was not 
only a matter of deep regret, but a loss to the 
society, as the great stores of information which his 
active mind had acquired had for ever perished 
with him. 

The paper for the evening was then read, ‘ On 
Human Remains and Works of Art from Gibraltar,’ 
by Professor Busk, F.R.S. These remains and relics 
were chiefly from two caves, the , Genista’ and the 
‘ Judges’ Cave.’ The human remains found in the 
first, together with the implements, articles of 
earthenware, and certain of the mammalian, fish, 
and most of the bird-bones, as well as the greater 
part of the marine shells, were all contained in the 
highest part of the cave above the uppermost of 
the several stalagmite floors noticed by Captain 
Broome. The space thus noticed varied in depth 
from the roof to the floor from 14 to 18 feet; the 
greatest depth in it at which human remains 
have been met with was little more than 10 feet. 
It would thus seem that the floor of this cavern 
had been covered to some depth with a deposit be- 
fore any human bones had gained admission 
into it. Most of the mammalian bones imme- 
diately associated with those of man in it exhibit 
emer J the same general characters as the human 

nes themselves, and differ notably in this respect 
from the older, more fossilized bones procured from 
beneath the stalagmite floors und in the deeper 
parts of the fissure. The mammals thus referred 
to as bearing intrinsic evidence of their close asso- 
ciation with man are a species of Bos, of the size 
and proportion of the common domestic ox, of dif- 
ferent sizes; of Capra hircus, Sus domesticus? 
Mus rattus, te timidus, L. caniculus, Meles 
taxus, Canis Vulpes, Phocena, sp. &c., whilst of 
fish are numerous bones of the Tunny, and of other 
smaller forms not yet determined, and of several 
birds, which have also not as yet been gone into 
sufficiently to allow of the determination of the 
species. The remains of articles of earthenware 
are very abundant, though most are in a very frag- 
mentary condition. Amongst them, however, is 
one quite perfect small urn. A large portion of 
them appear to have been made without the use 
‘of the potter’s wheel, and these are also com- 
come of a very coarse and imperfectly burnt 

lack clay, though reddened to a little depth 
on the surface. Those articles which have been 
fashioned on the wheel are for the most part 
of a finer or more carefully prepared material, 
and they are also more thoroughly burnt. The 
implements of different kinds found in the cave, 
though not very numerous, are of considerable in- 
terest. With one exception, they are of stone or of 
bone. Human bones belonging to nearly every region 
of the body are found; but by far che larger portion 
of the collection consists of fraz,ments of crania, and 
of the bones of the upper snd lower extremities, 
the latter predonunating. Though hardly any of 





these fragments can be fitted together, they suffice 
to show that the skull must have been of a large 
size and great thickness, and with the muscular 
impressions strongly marked. The incomplete 
state of the only cranium that admits of any 
measures at all being taken precludes any accurate 
statement Of its dimensions. One of the most re- 
markable parts of the collection of human bones is 
found in those belonging to the lower extremity. 
These are very numerous, and they may be computed 
to have belonged to at least thirty-five or thirty-six 
individuals. There are portions of about thirty thigh 
bones, and from eighteen to twenty tibiz, but por- 
tions of only three fibule have been preserved. Not 
only are these bones so numerous, but some of them 
present such remarkable characters as to demand 
especial attention. Inthe first place, omitting the very 
young or immature bones, the long bones of the lower 
extremity exhibit great diversity in size, about one- 
half of the number being of a comparatively large 
type, and the others small, in which respect they cor- 
respond with many other bones above noticed. One 
of the most remarkable characters presented in the 
thigh bones is the enormous development of the linea 
aspera, which forms a sort of prominent ridge or 





keel of great height and thickness, and extending | 


from one end of the bone to the other. In several 
of the bones this prominent keel is enormously 
developed, so to give the bone an aspect altogether 
unlike the human. Five of the larger thigh bones 
are thus formed, and four of the smaller sized ones. 
But a still more remarkable character is presented 
in about one half of the tibiz or leg-bones. These 
are so much compressed, though perfectly straight, 
as almost to have lost resemblance to the normal 


human tibia, To this peculiar conformation the | 


term ‘platyenemic’ might conveniently be ap- 
plied. And the author remarked that bones of 
similar conformation had been met with in several 
places in France, in ancient tumuli and elsewhere, 





and that he had himself, in company with Dr. | 


Faleoner, noticed well-marked instances of it 
in some human bones in all probability belonging 
to the Reindeer period, and contained in the 
valuable collection of the Curé of Bruniquel. He had 
also noticed the same character in some bones from 
a limestone fissure at Mewslade in South Wales. 
The human and other remains found in the ‘ Judges’ 
Cave’ were next described :—About twenty years 
ago Sir James Cochrane, the present Chief Justice 
of Gibraltar, discovered in his own garden, under 
a considerable thickness of soil, the entrance into a 
vertical fissure, which, after descending to a depth 


as the indurated calcareous mud, of which the more 
massive matrix was formed. The cranium espe- 
cially, and one of the tibiw, were imbedded in a 
very thick and solid mass of this substance. The 
cranium is nearly perfect: the only important de- 
ficiency is the want of the lower jaw—that for- 
warded with it belonging, as has been said, to 
another individual. The cranium is of small size, 
and from its general aspect may be judged to be 
that of a female. It is symmetrical, brachycepha- 
lic, and orthognathic. The forehead is well dtd, 
and the supra-orbital border very slightly elevated. 
The proportion of breadth to length is as 792 to 
1,000, and of height to length in the same propor- 
tion. The lower Jaw which accompanied the skull 
is that of a much older individual, of larger size. 
Encrusted with a precisely similar matrix, and, 
when uncovered, presenting exactly the same colour 
and general appearance of surface, was a tibia of 
highly platyenemic conformation. Besides the 
human bones, the collection from the ‘Judges’ 
Cave’ includes those of several species of rumi- 
nants, some of which are apparently in much the 
same condition as the human bones, whilst others 
were evidently thoroughly fossilized, and belonging 
to a different epoch. 

Dr. Hodgkin said that he had visited the site 
from which Captain Broome had obtained his most 
interesting collection, and could bear testimony to 
the careful mode in which the excavations were 
conducted. Professor Huxley considered the paper 
to open one of the most curious topics of specula- 
tion—How far abnormal modifications may become 
race-characters ? The peculiar ridged condition of 
the bones alluded to might be due to rachitic 
disease—or such an origin for it might be denied. 
It may be, however, that such characters can pass 
beyond the category of disease; as, for example, 
the five fingers of the human hand, or the form of 
the head and bones of a pug-dog. Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, Captain Spratt, Mr. Crawfurd, the Presi- 
dent, and others, also took part in the discussion. 





Royat Grocrapuicat Socmry.—Feb. 27.—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

The President opened the business in a short 
address, alluding to the approaching departure of 
Captain Sherard Osborn for India, and the suit- 
ableness of the present occasion for eliciting from 


_ him, and the numerous scientific men present, ob- 


of about forty feet, ended in 4 wide cavern, from | 


which several narrow passages are said to have led 
in various directions. One of these passages, which 


opens into the cavern at a height of about 6 feet | 


from its floor, was entered, and found to run toa | 


length of about 20 feet, when it terminated in a 
second cavernous chamber; and it was close to the 
termination of this passage in the second chamber 
that Sir James Cochrane came upon the remains 
which form the subject of this communication, and 
which were brought to this country by Captain 


Sayers. It would seem that since the cavern was | 


partially explored by the learned judge, it has been 
but very rarely visited, and, so far as the author 
knew, never by any competent observer. The site 
in which the entrance to this cavern is placed is at 
a level about 200 feet lower than the Windmill 
High Flats. One of the most curious questions 
to be solved relative to this, the Judges’ Cave, 
is as to the way by which human beings had 
gained access to its interior. The only external 
opening at present disclosed like that of the 
Genista Cave, appears to be very narrow, and to 
have been covered from time immemorial with 
a considerable thickness of soil; and the internal 
passage above mentioned is so constructed as with 
difficulty to allow ofa man’s creeping through it at 
full length; and the entrance, moreover, of this 
passage is so high above the floor of the first 
cavern as to render a ladder necessary to reach it. 
How under these circumstances, or for what reason, 
the human beings whose remains were discovered 
by Sir James Cochrane made their way into the 
part where the bones lay, is at present shrouded 
in complete mystery. The principal human 
bones in the collection comprise a nearly perfect 
cranium, a lower jaw not belonging to it, 
tibiz all more or less presenting the platyenemic 
character, one nearly entire, and portions of another; 
fibulz of the same type, and belonging to different 
individuals; a nearly entire male os innominatum ; 
some vertebre ; portion of a sacrum, &ce. Most of 
these bones, but not all of them, were more or less 
covered with a hard, grey, caleareous concretion, 
containing numerous specimens of a Helix and one 
or two other land-shells, whilst others were merely 
coated with a uniform crystalline deposit of car- 
bonate of lime of the same grey colour, however, 
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servations which would tend to strengthen and en- 
large the grounds on which the Society desired to 
see our acquaintance with the North Polar regions 
vastly extended. He announced that the Council 
of the Royal Society had officially expressed their 
opinion in favour of the proposed expedition, as 
likely to be rendered highly advantageous in the 
advancement of several branches of physical 
science. Fortified by the goodwill of this parent 
of all the scientific societies of England, the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society had re- 
solved to appeal to the other scientific bodies in the 
metropolis, inviting their co-operation in a memo- 
rial to Her Majesty's Government, urging them to 
fit out such an expedition as would redound to the 
honour and reputation of England. A North Polar 
Expedition at the present time would have the 
ek 5 not only of bringing again into active 
service those Arctic surveyors whose deeds have 
obtained for them the highest estimation, but of 
educating young officers and men for the future 
Antarctic expedition which will have to conduct 
astronomers in 1882 to the best sites for observing 
the transit of Venus. 

Mr. C. R. Markham read a paper on the ‘ Origi 
and Migration of the Greenland Esquimaux.’ He 
began by saying that the et oy for a North 
Polar Expedition had touched a chord which 
vibrated through the hearts of the countrymen of 
Drake and Raleigh with oe sympathy. 
Amongst the scientific results which would flow 
from such an expedition, not the least important 
were those connected with the distribution of the 
tribes of Esquimaux. Throughout the most desert 
wastes of the explored part of the Arctic Zone 
are found abundant traces of former inhabitants ; 
where now all is a silent solitude were found 
ruined stone dwellings, bones of animals cut with 
flint instruments, and so forth. These remains 
extend pretty nearly in a line from west to east; 
and there were strong grounds for believing them 
to mark the halting-places of tribes of Esquimaux 
in their migrations from Northern Siberia to the 
more genial western shores of Greenland. Nine 
centuries ago, so far as our knowledge extends, 
Greenland was untenanted by a single human 
being—its first inhabitants being the little colony 
of oe Norsemen, led by Erie the Red, in the 
end of the tenth century. For three centuries and 
a half the Norman colonies continued to flourish 
undisturbed by the presence of indigenes, and 
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—— of 300 farms and villages were built 
the shores of the fiords. All at once, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, a horde of 
Esquimaux appeared on the extreme northern 
frontiers of these Norman settlements, and a war 
of extermination commenced, the result of which 
was the extinction of the Norman race in these 
rts—nothing remaining when the site came to 
Be examined, in the last century, but a few Runic 
inscriptions, ruins of buildings, and broken church- 
bells. The Esquimaux race remained in posses- 
sion from Disco to Cape Farewell. Mr. Markham 
maintained that these Northern or Greenland 
Esquimaux could not be descendants of the tribes 
inhabiting the opposite American coast; and, as 
they are without boats, could not have crossed the 
stormy seas from the eastward. It was therefore 
extremely probable that they were a branch of the 
same migratory hordes whose traces are left along 
the icy zone between Northern Greenland and 
Siberia. During the centuries preceding their first 
reported appearance in Greenland there was a 
great movement among the people of Central Asia. 
Togrul Bey, Zenghis Khan, and other chiefs of 
less celebrity, led vast armies forth to conquest ; 
and the land of the Turk and the Mongol 
sent forth a mighty series of inundations 
which flooded the rest of Asia during several 
centuries. The pressure caused by these invading 
waves on the tribes of Northern Siberia drove them 
still further to the North; and this led to the en- 
forced migration of numerous tribes which then 
tenanted these icy shores, and traditions of which 
have been preserved by Wrangell. The ruined 
yourts still found on Cape Chelagskoi mark the 
commencement of the long march which ended only 
on the shores of the open waters on the Greenland 
coast. If this theory be correct, this unknown part 
of the Arctic Zone should be occupied either by a 
continent or a chain of islands; and there is some 
evidence to show that this is the ease, for Wrangell 
was informed that a mountainous and inhabited 
land existed to the north of Cape Chelagskoi; and 
Admiral Kellett, in the ‘Herald,’ sighted an exten- 
tensive and high land to the north and north-west 
of Behring’s Straits. The emigrants probably kept 
marching steadily to the eastward along and north 
of Barrow’s Straits, and doubtless arrived in small 
parties throughout the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. As new relays arrived they 
may be supposed to have separated in parties to 
the north and south, the former wandering whither 
we know not, the others descending by the shores 
of Smith Sound. How far these migratory bands, 
having thus reached their easterly limit, may have 
wandered northward towards the Pole is a matter 
still to be investigated ; and this, together with the 
modes of life of these northernmost tribes of men, 
analogous to those of the ancient races of Europe, 
was one of the numerous scientific points on which 
light may be thrown by the proposed Polar expe- 
dition. 

Capt. Sherard Osborn gave an account of the 
plan of North Polar Exploration, recently sug- 
gs by Dr. Petermann, in a letter addressed to 

ir Roderick Murchison, which has already ap- 
peared in our columns. In this letter Dr. Peter- 
mann expressed the joy with which he, in common 
with other continental geographers, received the 
cages that the Royal Geographical Society 
was about to propose the renewal of Arctic Ex- 
loration. The English nation, before all others, 
e believed, was destined to achieve this crowning 
triumph of the discoveries on our planet—the ex- 
amination of the region round the Pole. He was, 
however, strongly of opinion that the Spitzbergen 
route was preferable to the one suggested by 
Captain Osborn by Smith Sound, for the following 
reasons :—1. That the distance from England is 
much shorter. 2. That the Spitzbergen seas form 
by far the widest opening into the Polar region. 
8. That they are much more free of ice than any 
other part of the Arctic regions. 4. That, although 
the sea to the northward of Spitzbergen is encum- 
bered with drift ice, much less ice was met with 
In spring and autumn. 65. That the Spitzbergen 
seas are never, even in winter, entirely frozen over. 
6. That Parry found a navigable sea at 82° 45’ N., 
465 miles from the Pole, which distance could not 
be nearly so difficult to navigate as a like distance 
from Baffin’s Bay. 7. That observations on the 
currents, climate, ice, and drift-wood in the Arctic 
Regions lead to the conclusion that the space be- 
tween Spitzbergen and the Pole consists of an ex- 
panse of sea and not of land. Sledge expeditions 
would be at an end in thissea. From the absence 
of drift-wood north of Smith Sound, it is to be con- 
tod chee it is a bay, unconnested with the Polar 
e ition stretching thence 

as far as the Pole is a mere tio 


Capt. Sherard Osborn, in antes oe said he 








did not wish to oppose Dr. Petermann’s theory of 
an open sea round the Pole, for the learned doctor 
was by no means alone in that opinion, Captain 
Maury holding it also. He did not think, however, 
that the whole of the 1,131,000 square miles of 
unknown Polar regions was water, and it was to 
ascertain the truth of the matter that he was 
anxious for an expedition. There was every 
ehance in this expedition, along the line he had 
proposed, of most successful explorations being 
made, and a certainty of the safe return of those who 
took part in it ; a certainty which he believed, would 
not be so great if Dr. Petermann’s route by Spitz- 
bergen were chosen: he was therefore naturally of 
opinion that the route by Smith Sound was so far 
preferable. The service to which he had the honour 
to belong had been in a state of peace for ten years, 
and he was anxious that young and energetic men 
should be allowed to go and win their promotion, 
and in doing so promote at the same time the ends 
of science ; and he regarded it as the duty of the 
Geographical Society and of the public to urge on 
the Government in that direction. He denied that 

there was any real danger to be feared from these 
expeditions if properly organized and commanded, 

and he referred to the case of Dr. Hayes, who had 
been supported by the natives for months. There 
would certainly be no lack of volunteers for such 

an expedition, and he believed one English Admi- 

ral was prepared, if that route was preferred, to 

lead a whole squadron by Spitzbergen to the North 

Pole. M‘Clintock and Allen Young, and many 

others whom he could name, were perfectly ready 

to go at once. He had been told he must point 

out where the funds were to come from; but with 

that he could have nothing to do. The nation gave 

ten millions a year to the navy, and in the last ten 

years had spent no less than 150 millions on it, 

though after all this the fighting vessels which they 

yet possessed might be counted on the fingers’ 

ends. Of this great sum about half a million only 
had gone to the scientific departments of the profes- 

sion—not more than the 230th part of the whole 

amount. In conclusion, he urged upon the Society 

to do all in its power to work upon public opinion 

in favour of another expedition to the North Polar 
regions, 

Professor Owen pointed out the advantages 
which might accrue to the science of zoology by the 
exploration of the North Polar regions. The most 
valuable part of natural knowledge was to be de- 
rived from the direct observation of nature ; and it 
was not to be supposed, so long as any portion of 
the earth’s surface remained to be observed, that 
those who are intent upon the acquisition of pure 
truth would be contented to remain in ignorance 
of it. What was there in the history of the suc- 
cessive expeditions to the Arctic regions to lead us 
to think that we should not go on? Every suc- 
cessive expedition had brought additions to our 
knowledge, and out of the forty or forty-five expe- 
ditions only one or two had been attended with 
fatal results. This was the fallacy on which we 
are at present resting in this country; partly 
through the goodness of our hearts, which over- 
comes the strength of our heads. Notwithstanding 
the unfortunate loss of Franklin, we ought to keep 
steadily in view the main end, which is to learn 
more and more of that which has not yet been made 
known. He thought the time had arrived for us 
to get into a more healthy and business-like frame 
of mind, and to consider that it was our duty as 
the greatest discovering and colonizing empire in 
the world to carry on those explorations that were 
still necessary to complete our knowledge of the 
earth’s surface. If it be true that there is open 
water for any part of the year in the Polar regions, 
beyond the researches of former navigators, that 
fact opened up to naturalists hopes of great re- 
sults for increasing our knowledge of Natural His- 
tory. The interesting ethnological question raised 
by Mr. Markham might, if investigated, throw 
much light upon the condition and circumstances 
of our race in former ages as illustrated by the re- 
cent discoveries in the caverns of the south of 
France. Therefore, in the name of zoology he 
should strongly urge carrying out the proposed ex- 
pedition, and thus completely solve the yet unsolved 
problem of the condition of the northmost part of 
our globe. 

Captain Maury explained the reasons why he 
was of opinion that there is open water round the 
North Pole, and remarked, with reference to the 

roposal of Captain Sherard Osborn, that he 
had put a ball in motion which he was sure 
his countrymen would roll on to the North 
Pole. These expeditions to the Aretie regions 
originated in the first instance in the desire of com- 
mercial people to discover a North-west passage, 
and thus shorten the voyage between Europe and 
Eastern Asia, which in those days occupied a period 
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of ten months. It was thus a pounds, shillings, and 
pence question. After the close of the great: 
European war the statesmen of this country, not- 
withstanding that all hope of commercial ad- 
vantages had died away, still encouraged these ex- 
plorations, he believed with the object of keeping 
alive that esprit de corps, that spirit of naval daring 
and adventure and enterprise which had always 
characterized the British navy. From that time 
to the present forty-two expeditions have gone out, 
and almost the only calamity that had occurred was 
the loss of the Franklin expedition. The fears 
which had been engendered by that calamity were 
entitled to respect; but when we turned to the 
men who had been in those regions, there was not 
one who expressed any unwillingness to go there 
again on account of danger. We had learned from 
Mr. Markham that these Siberian savages had tra- 
versed the whole extent of these regions without 
guns, bows or arrows, and yet had been able to 
support themselves; and it would, therefore, be re- 
markable if the British sailor could not, with the 
appliances of the day which he would carry with 
him, follow where the savage man has led. Al- 
though he firmly believed in the existence of an 
open sea, he thought Captain Osborn’s plan was a 
good one to follow, because we do not know where 
to find that sea or whether we could get into it or 
not. Therefore, to send out a couple of ships to 
Smith Sound and to make them the centres of land 
explorations appeared to him to be a happy thought. 
He considered the work to be done a very small 
affair, compared with what was required to be done 
in the way of diseovery at the South Pole. 

Lord Houghton said, after what he had heard, 
he had come to the conclusion that it was his duty, 
as trustee of the Geographical Society, to advocate, 
in any publie capacity in which he might be placed, 
the proposed expedition, and he was inclined to 
believe that Her Majesty's Government would do 
well to accede to the proposition of this and other 
scientific Societies. He thought the Government 
would not approach the subject in any but the 
most serious and matured spirit ; it would, there- 
fore, be the duty of this Society to present the pro- 
posal before the Government ina clear and distinct 
manner, specifying exactly the advantages which 
they believed would accrue from the expedition, 
and the little comparative risk that it would incur. 
If they did so, he believed the Government would 
accede to the proposal. 

After some remarks from Mr. Lubbock and Mr. 
Crawfurd, 

Mr. Hamilton, President of the Geological So- 
ciety, spoke of the great interest with which geo- 
logists regarded the proposal to explore these 
northern regions. In previous expeditions there 
had never been a real professed geologist employed, 
and from what is already known of the peculiar 
geological structure of Arctic lands—consisting of 
formations which coincide with those which have 
been observed in other portions of the globe, and 
which represent a much warmer climate than any- 
thing we are acquainted with in our latitudes—it 
became a matter of great importance to investigate 
a geological formation which indicated, at some 
distant period, a condition of heat and life within 
the frozen regions, which must have been very 
different from those that now prevail there. At 
the same time he feared, unless a very strong pres- 
sure were put upon the Government, they would 
not meet with the assistance which they had a 
right to expect. 

The President, in concluding the discussion, said 
that the previous speakers need not fear that this 
and the other learned Societies woul fail in using 
all the influence in their power to prevail upon the 
Government to accede to an expedition which 
would so much redound to the honour of the nation. 





Sraristican Socrery.—Feb. 21.—Mr. W. New- 
march, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. T. Bunce 
and Mons. Ansas were elected Fellows. 

Dr. Farr read a paper ‘ On Infant Mortality, and 
alleged Inaceuracies of the Census,’ which was 
intended as an answer to the two papers read before 
the society by Mr. Sargant, in which he attempted 
to show that the census of 1861 was not ‘to be 
implicitly trusted.’ The author called attention to 
as much of the birth, life, and death of little chil- 
dren as was recorded in the registers of the census 
year 1861, and of some years preceding ; inquired 
into the rate of their mortality, and stated the 
assigned causes of their deaths. With regaid to 
the designation of age, he said that unfortunately 
among the higher class of authorities there were 
two different common modes of expressing the ap- 
proximate age, and two different ages were ex- 
pressed by the same numbers. Thus a person of 
the age of 31 and 360 days was set down as 32 at 
an insurance office, and as 31 at an office for the 
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sale of annuities. There was, however, another appear in the Psalms as teachers and preachers of 


mode in use: a child of 2 years and 11 months 
was by some classes called a child in its ¢hird year 
of age. They would write its age as 3 years in 
figures ; whereas, according to the other mode of 
expression, its age was 2 years. After going very 
elaborately into the subject, Dr. Farr came to the 
following conclusions :—(1) That the measures 
which were taken by the Legislature and the Re- 
gistrar-General to secure an accurate census of the | 


| Israel's religion are the theme of censure, and | 


doctrines which combine the incompatible elements | 
of morality and slander ; see, for example, Ps. 1. 16: 
‘But to the wicked God saith, What hast thou to 

do to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst | 
take my covenant into thy mouth, seeing that thou | 
hatest instruction? . . .. Thou sittest and speakest | 
against thy brother,’ &c. From other parts of the | 
Psalms it is obvious that Gentile oppressors of | 


some years ago by Dr. Joule, was forgotten or 
found to be impracticable? 

Dr. Joule said that he had taken pains to give 
his method, by which the testing by hydraulic 
pressure could be applied with the utmost facility 
by simply filling the boiler with water and then 
raising its temperature a few degrees, a very ex- 
tended publication. He believed that the objection 
raised by some to its use, was the absurd one that 
hydraulic pressure injured the boiler. The very 


population were adequate. (2) That on the whole 
they were successfully carried into execution. (3) 
That Mr. Sargant’s calculations, by which he 
attempted to prove that 67,377 infants were not 


enumerated, were illusory. (4) That he had failed | 


to make due allowance for the practice of putting 
down children in their first, second, and third year 
of age as 1, 2, and 3 years old, by which the num- 
bers were advanced one year, and that his lost 
infants were found and could be traced in the re- 
turns. (5) That his method of calculating the 
rate of mortality in his first paper was, as he can- 
didly admitted, a ‘blunder.’ (6) That Mr. Sar- 
gant’s statement, that ‘the death-rate of the 
Registrar-General was the proportion of deaths to 
infants left alive’ at the end of the year, out of a 
given number of births, was a flagrant error. The 


death-rate had never been so understood by any | 


writer. 


Mr. Samuel Brown remarked that Mr. Sar- | 


ant’ istake was in the term ‘rate of | oe aed Sei 
GEES greet mistake wes 3 | ment proved the desirability of bringing before the | 


mortality ;’ for in using that term to express | 


those who survived at the end of the year he 
was using a definition of the rate of mortality 
which he (Mr. Brown) had never heard before, 
and which was unknown in the sense in which Mr. 
Sargant used it to actuaries and others who had 
studied this subject. 

Mr. F. Purdy remarked that we had no compul- 
sory registration of births in this country, though 
it was compulsory to register deaths: and as there 
were some erroneous notions abroad on the subject 
of infanticide, they should turn their attention to it, 
and bring it before the society. In a paper upon 
infanticide, read before the Statistical Society of 
Manchester in 1863, by Mr. Greaves, surgeon, there 
was a very remarkable passage, to which he drew the 
attention of the society. He had submitted this ex- 
tract to one or two gentlemen who were likely to be 
conversant with the matter, and they had no know- 
ledge of such a practice. If there were any 
medical gentleman present who had any knowledge 
of the subject, it would be desirable to ascertain if 
he had any information about the prevalence of 
such a practice in London. 

The Chairman said the points raised by Mr. 
Sargant’s paper must be regarded as very useful, 
because they had had the effect of bringing into 
diseussion the principle which guided the Registrar- 
General's officers in carrying out the census enu- 
meration of this country. The paper they had 
heard from Dr. Farr would be placed on record in 


the Journal of the Society, and would serve as a | 


standing answer to persons who at any future time 


might be disposed to criticize the proceedings of | 


his office. It must be satisfactory to find that even 
so acute a critic as Mr. Sargant had not been able 
to detect more serious fallacies than those supposed 
shortcomings which he had pointed out in that 
room. They had now the answer to his cri- 
ticisms, and it was for the society to say how far 
they had been met and disposed of. On the whole, 
they might reasonably conclude that the census 
arrangements in this country had arrived at a 
point as nearly as might be perfect, looking at the 
extensive area which had to be covered, and the 
army of persons employed. 


Aneto-Bisticat Institrvrr.—Feb. 7.—Rev. 
George Small, M.A., &e. in the chair.—A paper 
on Hebrew synonyms was read by the Rev. A. 
a: It contained a clear etymological and 


theological exposition of the Hebrewterms ptyy 5 | 


(reshaim), ‘the wicked ;’ D»KwN (chataim), ‘sinners ;’ 
and oy5 (letzim), ‘ scorners.’ 


to something purely material. Being connected, 
then, with the widely extending root wy (raash), 
the term rasha designated a ‘tumultuous, agitating 
individual,’ who disturbs the peace of his fellow- 
men. The well-known description of wicked 
men, as given by Isaiah, lvii. 20, was cited: 
‘The wicked are like the troubled sea, for 
rest it never can, and its waters cast up mire and 
mud.’ Quoting various passages from the Psalms, | 
it was shown that the ‘ wicked men’ mentioned in | 
that book made themselves obnoxious by inter- 
‘ering with the religious discipline of the party to 
which the Psalmist belonged. They occasionally | 


Tracing the word | 
rasha (‘wicked man’) to its starting point, it might | 
naturally be expected that in its primary significa- | 
tion it describes an wntheological idea, and relates | 


these also are termed reshaim, thus showing that 
the designation rasha, intimately connected with 
the original etymon, describes ‘the social agitator,’ 
or ‘the religious revolutionist.’ 

The terms chataim, ‘sinners,’ and detzim, ‘ seor- 
ners,’ were likewise treated in their historical and 
etymological bearing, and afforded an insight into 
the gradual transition of the words from a mate- 
terial to an abstract signification. The verb 
| chata, ‘te sin,’ means originally ‘to miss the aim’ 
_ (compare the Greek auaprdyw); asinner accordingly 
would appear to a Hebrew mind asa man who 
misses the aim and object of life. 

The ‘scorner,’ /etz, is described in the Hebrew 
Scriptures as a sensualist, who wastes his life in 
idle frivolities and indulges in defamatory lan- 
guage. Closely allied to the Hebrew word wb 
(utz), ‘to scorn,’ appears the Chaldean word 95 
(ut), ‘ to curse.’ 





| Institute further elucidations of a similar cha- 
racter. 


EDINBURGH. 
Royat Socrery.—-Feb. 20.—Sir David Brewster, 
President, in the chair. 
| 1, £On the Conduction of Heat; Part II.’ By 
Principal Forbes. In this communication the final 
results of experiments made in 1851 were given, 
with details of the method employed, and descrip- 
tions of the minute precautions found requisite in 


correcting for errors of thermometers, &c. It is | 


impossible to give, within moderate limits, any 
| adequate idea of the contents of this very valuable 
paper. 

2. ‘Onthe Chemical Composition of the Waters 
of the Beauly, Inverness, and Moray Firths.’ By 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 

3. ‘On Hemiopsy or 
David Brewster. 
theories which have been propounded in explana- 
tion of this singular affection of the eye, the 
author describes the mode in which he has proved 
(in his own case) that it depends on abnormal pres- 
sure on the retina produced by distension of its 
blood-vessels. 


Half Vision.” By Sir 


4. ‘On the Tertiary Coals of New Zealand, illus- | 
By Dr. Lauder | 

communicated by the Rev. Thomas | 
The paper referred to the province of | 


trated by Specimens, Maps, &c.’ 
Lindsay ; 
Brown. 

Otago, where the author resided in. 1861. The 
coal deposits are generally distributed over the 
_ country, almost invariably accompanying the gold- 


| 

} 

| fields. They pervade all the tertiary and post- 
| tertiary strata, the lower beds being much dis- 
| turbed by trap of a later age. . The vegetable re- 
| mains were described as presenting a varied and 
beautiful flora, for the most part extinct. The 
fauna comprised shells, fish remains, &c., and was 
also, with a few exceptions, extinct. The coals were 
of different periods, but as a whole might be put 
on the same level with the brown coals of Ger- 
many. A series of careful analyses had been made 
by Dr. Murray Thomson, the results of which 


poses these coals were not of high value, as they 
would not burn well without a mixture of wood or 
other coal. An impression had prevailed in the 
colony that they were true palexozoic coal, but 
| this was erroneous. They would be of great im- 


various arts and manufactures. Already there 
was a considerable demand for them, a single coal- 
pit near Dunedin turning out 100 to 150 tons per 
week. 


MANCHESTER. 

Lirerary AND Puttosopricat Socrety.—Feb. 7. 
—Dr. R. AngusSmith, F.R.S., President, inthe chair. 
—Mr. Binney referred to the internal structure of 
Stigmaria, and said that he was in possession of 
_ clear evidence both from structure and branching 


_ to prove that Sigi//aria, which was the chief plant 


from which our beds of coal had been formed, was 


_ a tree which branched like the Lepidodendron, and 


was not the strange stunted-topped plant which | 
some authors had represented it to be. 

The President drew attention to the late fatal | 
explosion at Peterborough, and asked whether the | 
easy method of testing steam boilers, described 
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The discussion elicited by this method of treat- | 


After detailing the various | 


were shown in detail. As fuel for domestic pur- | 
_ without any folding, and all their markin 
_ correct representation in miniature of what they 
| ultimately become. 


object of a test was to detect weak boilers for the 
purpose of strengthening or rejecting them. He 
was at a loss for terms strong enough to express 
his opinion of the reckless disregard of life, or the 
ignorance which resulted in the deplorable catas- 
trophes which were constantly occurring; and he 
believed that the only method of cure would be 
that proposed by Mr. Binney in the case of the 
explosion of firedamp in mines, namely, that the 
parties to blame should be compelled to support 
the widows and orphans of their victims, 

Mr. Pochin stated that he had made use of Dr. 
| Joule’s plan, and found it quite practicable and 
easy of application. 

A paper was read ‘Ona New Reagent for the 
| Separation of Caleium from Magnesium,’ by Mr. 
Edward Sonstadt. 

Microscopical Scetion—Jan. 16.—Mr. J. Side- 
botham in the chair. 

Mr. Dancer announced that he had carefully 
| examined, with various powers of the microscope, 
the cotton hairs whilst undergoing dissolution in 
| Schweizer’s ammoniacal solution of copper. He is 

inclined to the belief that cotton hairs do not con- 

tain spiral vessels properly so called. The spiral 
| apparatus, which has been described by Mr. C, 

O'Neill and Mr. Heys as spiral vessels, can be 

clearly traced to a mechanical action which the 
| solvent exerts on the vegetable cell. 

Mr. Heys explained that he had not intended to 
describe the cotton hairs as containing spiral ves- 
sels, in the botanical sense of that term, but had 
spoken of the appearance within them as that of 
a spiral thread. 

Mr. Watson read a communication ‘On the 

| Plumules or Battledore Scales of the Lycznids,’ 
in which he showed that they will serve the pur- 
poses of identification by exhibiting generic and 
specific alliances, and differences similar to those 
found in the plumules of the Pieridz, deseribed by 
him in a previous paper. Fifty-three figures of 
the plumules, drawn by Mr. Sidebotham, were 
| shown as illustrations of the subject. He said that 
the points he desired to insist upon, as likely to 
be useful in this investigation, were—that the 
| plumules are always identical in individuals of the 
| Same species, and mere varieties can therefore be 
detected by this test; and that, in very closely- 
allied species which are difficult of distinction b 
the more ordinary characters, these scales wi 
often be found to be different. 


Mr. Sidebotham read ‘ Notes on the Development 
| of the wings of Lepidopterous Insects.’ He said 
that their great and rapid increase of size soon 
after the insect emerges from the chrysalis is caused 
| by air, taken in through the spiracles, being sent 

into the vessels of the wings; the membrane is 
_ expanded in consequence, and the scales, which 
were before packed under each other as closely as 
possible, are made to slide out until they remain 
in the fully developed wing like the tiles of a roof. 
He exhibited preserved specimens of the Currant 
moth and the Tiger moth, with the wings both in 
their small and in their expanded state, also a 
coloured sketch of one of them, and it was seen 
that in the unexparided state the wings lie flat 
are a 


Jan. 30.—Dr. Aleock read ‘Notes on a Visit to 


n- | Walton Hall,’ with remarks on Mr. Waterton’s 
portance to the colony, however, from their use in | 


method of preserving animals. 

Dr. Carrington read communications ‘On an 
Annelidan Larva,’ and ‘On the Embryology of 
Annelids.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Marcn 6. 


Roya. Inxstrtrvrion, at 2.— Albemarle Street, General 
ou Meeting. At 3—‘On Electricity:’ Professor 
Tyndall. 

Roya. Cotiecs or Surerons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12 Bedford Row. 

MepicaL, at 7.—32a George Street, Hanover Square. An- 
nual Election. 

British Arcuitects, at 8. —9 Conduit Street, Hanover 


Square. 

Asiatic, at 8—5 New Burlincton Street. ‘On the Dis- 
tinctions between the Religious Practices of the Eastern 
and Western Mohammedans:’ Dr. A. Vambéry. 


| Socrerr or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On the 
Applications of Geology to the Arts and 
Lecture V.:’ Professor D. T. Ansted. (Cantor Lecture.) 
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TUESDAY, Marca 7. : 

Roy. STITUTION, at 3. — Albemarle Street. ‘ An Intro- 

. pmb to the Study of Chemistry :’ Professor Hofmann. 
HorricvtTvra. at 3.—South Kensington. Show of New 
and Rare Plants; Scientific Meeting, and Election of Fel- 


lows. 
ANG Institute, at 7.80.—22 Hart Street, Blooms- 
te he Archeology of Palestine, and Biblical Cri- 


:” Mr. ¥ 
1vit Encrveers, at 8.— 25 Great George Street, West- 
- acter. cee escems of the Drainage of Paris:’ Mr, 
H., B. Heders' . 
PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53 Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
PuHorocRaPHic, at 8.—King’'s College Strand. 
ErxHnowogica., at 8.—4 St. Martin’s , Trafalgar Square. 
1. ‘On the Destruction of the Aborigines of Chatham 
Island a Maori Invasion:’ Mr. Travers. 2. ‘On the 
Inhabitants of Asia Minor previous to the time of the 
Greeks :* Mr. Hyde Clark. 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 8. 
Lirerary Fonp, at 2.—4 Adelphi Terrace. 
Roya Cotiece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
*On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On Cotton 
Gins :’ Mr. Z. Colburn. 
GroLocIcaL, at 8.—Somerset Honse. 
GRAPHIC, at 8.— an Hall, University College. 
MIcROSCOPICAL, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 
oy Society or Lirerature, at 8.30.—4 St. Martin’s 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32 Sackville Street. 
1, ‘On Grove’s MSS. relating to Cardinal Wolsey:’ Mr. 
Read. 2. ‘On the Discovery of a Roman Villa, Pavements, 
and various Remains, at Garnet Bay, Isle of Wight :’ Rev. 


Mr. Kell, 
THURSDAY, Marcz 9. 


Roya Institution, at 3.— Albemarle Street. ‘An In- 
ction to the Study of Chemistry:’ Professor Hof- 


mann. 
Roya Society Cuivp, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somersot House. 

Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 


FRIDAY, Marcu 10. 


YAL COLLEGE oF Surcrons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
‘On the Mammalia:’ Professor Huxley. 
AsTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 
Roya. Instirutton, at 8.— Albemarle Street. ‘On the 
Eozo6n, or earliest known Fossil: ’ Professor Ramsay. 


SATURDAY, Marcx ll. 


Rovrau Ixstirvtion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ner- 
vous System:’ Professor Mars f 
Royau ANIC, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 








ART. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AND 
DRAWINGS, BY THE LATE DAVID 
ROBERTS. 


A COLLECTION of pictures, drawings, and 

sketches, by the late David Roberts, which 
have never before been publicly exhibited, is now 
open at the rooms of the Architectural Society in 
Conduit Street. The exhibition consists ex- 
¢lusively, we are told, of works finished and un- 
finished, which had accumulated in the artist’s 
studio during the course of his long and active life, 
and were found there at his death. The object of 
the exhibition is said to be twofold: in the first 
place to give the general public an opportunity of 
seeing works hitherto only accessible to the per- 
sonal friends of the deceased painter, and secondly 
to strengthen the funds of two charitable institu- 
tions, of both of which he was a member and vice- 
president, by dividing the proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion between the ‘Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution’ and ‘ The Artists’ Benevolent Fund.’ 
The exhibition will remain open during March and 
will be closed in April. 

All who care for the reputation of a great artist— 
and we should all incline to cherish reputations 
that have been honestly won—should be careful to 
visit this exhibition. It contains not merely the 
records of an artist whose career was marked by 
singular energy and almost incredible industry, 
but clear and most interesting evidence that he 

a higher artistic faculty than was com- 
monly displayed in the more serious works upon 
which his fame as an artist will rest. Among the 
oil sketches in the West Gallery especially may 
be noted, passages of beautiful colour and aerial 
perspective, altogether wanting in the scenic pic- 
tures with which we have been familiar for many 
years past on the walls of the Royal Academy. 
One or two examples, in which his worst faults are 
visible enough, are here _— by accident or 
design in juxtaposition with a small collection of 
oil sketches that may truthfully be described as 

. Let us turn from one of the exquisite 
ittle pictures of Venice, of Rome, or of London, 
from each of which we derive so much real gratifica- 
tion, to the large picture of ‘Pisa; the Church of 
La Spina’ hung above them, so colourless and false 
to the aspect of the place, and we shall see at 
once how great was the artist’s faculty, and how 
strangely the highest manifestation of it may be 
altogether wanting in one, as indeed it was in very 
many, of his most important works. His distinc- 
tive faculty as an artist—that which enabled him 
to the main local features of any scene which 
he set | to paint—the lay of the land or the 
dimensions of « cathedral, makes itself felt in 
his pictures indifferently; but the more gracious 
and tender qualities of art, which appeal to sympa- 
thies that are not touched even by the most mar- 
yellous exhibition of skill, are rarely to be found 








in his finished works, though almost everywhere 
present in the less imposing pictures that have 
been removed from his studio to this exhibition. 
The characteristic excellencies of Roberts’s pic- 
tures lie in the large disposition or plan of the sub- 
ject he sat himself down to represent, and the 
facility of execution for which they were all alike 
remarkable ; and in these respects his success may 
probably be traced to his early practice as a scene- 
painter. He painted his first scene for a company 
of strolling players before he was twenty years 
of age; and during the succeeding ten years 
he was more or less occupied in this branch of the 
profession. He was engaged, with his great con- 
temporary, Stanfield, at Covent Garden, forty years 
ago, and between them these two painters created 
the most valuable properties of the theatre; he 
subsequently, in conjunction with Stanfield, painted 
pictures for the British Diorama, and there can be 
little doubt that the necessities imposed by his 
employment at this time acted beneficially upon 
his after practice. His very earliest pictures, 
(‘Dryburgh,’ for instance, painted in 1822) are 
remarkable only for a pettiness of style, of which 
no trace can be found in later works. He became 
one of the best scene-painters that ever lived, and 
if his easel pictures may be fairly objected to as 
savouring too much of the theatre, we must bear 
in mind that if he could have added one or two 
great art qualities to those which they unques- 
tionably possess, he would probably have taken 
rank as one of the greatest painters in Europe. A 
fairer estimate may be made of his position as an 
artist among the pictures and drawings of this 
exhibition, than is likely to be arrived at by 
dwelling upon the admitted defects of his paintings. 
We have already alluded to the presence of one of 
the worst pictures in this gallery as an instance 
that might justify severe criticism on the part of 
those who are inclined to weigh his merits lightly, 
and it is, perhaps, to be regretted, that to the un- 
finished pictures and sketches which lend interest 
to the exhibition, at least one of his best works— 
as for instance, ‘The Interior of St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna’—has not been added. We should then 
have been able to see the wide range of his mind, 
and to judge exactly how much his finished works 
fail to preserve the high qualities of the sketches 
by which he was surrounded in his studio. 
However much artists and the public may dis- 
pute about the merits of the painter, there can be 
no difference in opinion as to his energy and 
unparalleled industry. If any proof of this were 
wanting, it is amply afforded by the contents of 
the exhibition, which numbers 75 pictures and 
sketches in oils and about 800 water-colour 
drawings of rare ae executed in various parts 
of the world, often under circumstances little cal- 
culated to invigorate his physical or mental 
powers. In Spain and Morocco, in Egypt and 
Syria, in Belgium and Holland, in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, this indefatigable artist laboured 
with ceaseless activity. The fruit of these labours 
is presented to us in the several series of draw- 
ings here brought together. Probably no painter 
will ever again produce in these several localities, 
at the same time, so many and such good 
sketches. Any one can give us quantity, a few 
can give us quality; but Roberts combined the 
two, in his foreign sketches, in a degree that ap- 
ears more remarkable when we reflect how often 
. must have worked under every disadvantage 
and in the face of serious difficulties. His 
Spanish and Syrian sketches, under the titles of 
‘ Picturesque Sketches in Spain’ and ‘ Roberts’s 
Sketches in the Holy Land,’ were many of them 
reproduced some years ago in lithography, a 
material unfitted to give any adequate notion 
of the original drawings; he also illustrated 
for some years the ‘Landscape Annual,’ a 
work which rightly was held in great esteem 
for the beauty of its engravings. The finished 
drawings for that work may also be seen 
in the collection. Indeed, there is scarcely an 
architectural feature of importance in any of the 
great cities of the East bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean or of Western Europe of which the image 
has not been transferred to his canvas or his 
sketch-book. A short ‘tour,’ as it may be called, 
round the gallery almost oppresses one with a 
kind of reflection of the fatigue consequent upon 
the mere passage from city to city in the medal 
pursuit of sight-seeing; and in this view alone we 
are tempted to question the propriety of exhibiting 
so many drawings of similar dimensions and cha- 
racter together. We cannot look at them all, 
and the natural weariness resulting even from the 
attempt to get a general idea of the several series, 
we are apt to charge upon the mannerism of the 
painter, when it is rightly due to the nature of the 
task before us. If we could but see all the real 
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tuins of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome, in 
the space of time which can be allotted to an 
examination of these representatives of them, we 
should be far more tired and more heartily sick of 
the sight of them when at last we could relieve 
ourselves from their presence, than we confess our- 
selves to be in this little gallery. As applied to 
painting, the proverb should run —‘ Enough is 
better than a feast.’ 

David Roberts took great delight in painting 
views of London, and curiously enough his career 
as a painter may be said to have commenced by an 
engagement to paint for Elliston, then manager of 
Drury Lane, two scenes of the old and new St. 
Paul's; and it was at the close of a day’s work 
on a view of St. Paul’s that he met his death some 
forty years later. The unfinished picture is ex- 
hibited, and itis one of the most interesting in the 
collection; it is just blocked in, and probably the 
greater part of it was done on the day of his death. 
During the previous three summers he had been 
painting on the Thames, above and below London 
Bridge, and the result of his work, as seen in the 
sketches now exhibited, is very interesting and in 
every way more satisfactory than the two — 
of London he exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1863. 

It is a fact to be noted that David Roberts was 
in art wholly a self-educated man : he received but 
one week's instruction, when a boy, in the ‘ Trustees’ 
Academy,’ Edinburgh, where he is said to have 
made copies of two hands. We believe indeed that 
very little can be supplied to an artist by any 
special teaching; but in Roberts’s nature there 
must have been unusual vital force, or he neither 
could have accomplished the immense quantity of 
work which we know that he performed, nor have 
taken the high standing which was so readily 
accorded to him by his contemporaries. 

On the 13th of May and following days the 
entire collection, with the exception of certain 
works marked in the catalogue by an asterisk as 
reserved by the family, will be disposed of by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson by public auction. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education propose to open at South Kensington, in 
June next, as complete an exhibition as possible 
of the works of the miniature painters of the 
present and the three previous centuries, both in 
this and in other countries, Their lordships have 
determined to invite a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, connoisseurs in the art of miniature 
painting, to act as a committee in order to assist 
in the formation of the exhibition, and it is hoped 
that possessors of miniatures worthy of note, 
either on account of the person represented or of 
the artist by whom the portraits were executed, 
will by their contributions give as much complete- 
ness as possible to the proposed exhibition, which 
both from an historical and an artistic point of 
view will be one of very great interest. 


Tue valuable collection of ancient and modern 
pictures formed by Mr. Samuel Cartwright, de- 
ceased, removed from his late residence, Nizells, 
near Sevenoaks, was, by order of the executors, 
disposed of on Saturday last at the great rooms of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods, in King 
Street, St. James’s Square, befure a very large 
assemblage. Many of the beautiful works were 
obtained direct from the artists. Among the more 
important examples were the undermentioned :— 
Lots 34, 39, and 44, George Morland.—The artist’s 
wife and her sister in a landscape, with the en- 
graving; very elegant. ‘The Wreckers,’ a very 
fine exumple, and a rustic landscape, with a 
sawyer and his family, in conversation with a 
shepherd, who is tending sheep; an important 
work—100 guineas (Tollemache and others). 52, 
55, and 57. F. D. Hardy.—Interior of a kitchen, 
with an old woman and child. Another interior, 
with a peasant and an old woman seated by a 
fire; very highly finished, dated 1855, and 
‘Richard and Kate,’ a chef-d' euvre of the artist ; 
dated 1856, the whole painted for Mr. Cartwright 
—240 guineas (Graves and others). 58. T. Uwins, 
R.A. 1842.—A Neapolitan peasant woman teach- 
ing her child to dance the tarantella; a beautiful 
work. Painted for Mr. Cartwright-—160 guineas 
(Wheeler). 59 and 61. W. Wyld—‘A Grand 
View of Subiaco, and a Grand View of Prague;’ 
effect of sunset; two fine examples, painted for 
Mr. Cartwright—100 guineas (J. S. Taylor). 
60. J. C. Horsley, R.A., 1854.—A splendid scene 
from ‘ Don Quixote,’ entitled ‘The Burning of the 
Books ;’ a chef-d’auvre of the artist, painted for 
Mr. Cartwright, and lent by him for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1862—295 guineas (Flatou) 
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62 and 50. J. Holland, 1844.—‘Cappello del 
Rosario Chiesa S. 8S. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice,’ 
painted for Mr. Cartwright; and a splendid work 
of C. R. Leslie, R.A., dated 1829, entitled ‘A 
Scene from “ As You Like It.”’ Obtained direct 
from the artist—120 guineas (Flatou). 63. J. C. 
Horsley, R.A., 1837.—‘ Rent Day in the 16th 
Century at Haddon Hall.’ A splendid work, 
with many figures. Painted for Mr. Cart- 
wright — 175 guineas (Gerrard). 64. J. P. 
Knight, R.A—‘The Wreckers.’ Exhibited in 
the Royal Academy and at Paris in 1855. The 
celebrated work, in three compartments—106 
guineas (Haig). 65 and 68. H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A.—A Greek lady and child (very beautiful), 
and a fine example of S. Hart, R.A., ‘A Monk 
Preaching;’ both works painted for Mr. Cart- 
wright—94 guineas (G. Earl). 66 and 69. J. F. 
Herring, sen.—‘ The Interior of a Blacksmith’s 
Forge,’ with a Farrier shoeing a white horse, and 
a female with a basket ; and a fine work by G. C. 
Stanfield, dated 1853, ‘A View of Sion, in the 
Canton, Valais,’ both works painted for Mr. Cart- 
wright—130 guineas (Haig). 67 and 70. W. 
Wyld.— View of Naples from the Sea,’ a very 
fine work; and ‘A View on the Grand Canal, 
Venice,’ dated 1853. Both painted for Mr. Cart- 
wright—175 guineas (Taylor). 71. T. Uwins, 
R.A., 1835.—‘ Festa della Madonna del Arco’— 
‘Our Lady of the Arch ;’ the most popular object 
of worship in all the kingdom of Naples. The 
church at the foot of Vesuvius contains the won- 
der-working image, and is full of votive pictures 
commemorating her miracles, painted for Mr. 
Cartwright: exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1835—84 guineas (Graves). This was the last 
of Mr. Cartwright’s collection. The remaining 
beautiful pictures formed part of another collec- 
tion :—-22 and 73. H. Koekkoek.—A shipwreck 
on a rocky coast, with figures escaping to a boat 
and others on a rock; a chef-deuvre of the 
master, exquisitely painted ; and a beautiful sunny 
landscape, with a shepherd and sheep and a cow 
drinking at a pool of water, by Verboeckhoven ; 
exquisitely finished—-150 guineas (Wright). 74. 
Luckz, 1846. ‘The Birthday Present,’ a charming 
composition of four figures, very highly finished— 
84 guineas (Smith). 75. J. C. Horsley, R.A.—A 
Lady and her Children; a magnificent picture— 
220 guineas (White). 76 and 77. T. Sidney 
Cooper, A.R.A.—Sheep in the Mountains, and the 
companion picture, Cattle and Figures, in a splendid 
landscape—300 guineas (White). 78. E. Nicol, 
F.S.A.—‘ Pat among the Old Masters;’ an amu- 
sing and capital work—160 guineas (White). 83, 
&e., J. Holland, 1842.—‘Greenwich Hospital 
from the Thames;’ a large and beautiful work, 
and a fine example of W. Duffield; ‘Capercailzies 
and Still Life;’ very brilliant and powerful—110 
guineas (Vokins). 85. E. Goodall.‘ The Chapel 
of Henry VII.,’ with figures admirably introduced 
by F. Goodall, R.A.; a large and important work 
—130 guineas(Newman). 945.—Patrick Nasmyth. 
—‘A Small River Scene ;’ a beautiful cabinet 
example—100 guineas (Flatou). 103-4. R. T. 
Stothard.—‘ Spring ;’ Mid-day in England; and 
the companion picture, ‘Autumn ;’ a harvest home 
in Brittany, with numerous figures—90 guineas 
(Flatou). 105. Isabey.—‘The Return to Port,’ a 
grand and magnificent sea-piece—135 guineas 
(Ditto). 107, &c. G. Smith—‘Sunshine and 
Shade,’ and ‘ The Whisper,’ very fine landscapes— 
95 guineas (Ditto). 109 and 113. T. Creswick, 
R.A.—‘The Vale of Llangollen,’ and ‘The Park 
Gates,’ with a group of children, a small upright 
example—95 guineas (Cox). The whole yielded 
upwards of 4,665/. 
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ASSYRIAN AND OTHER ANCIENT 
MUSIC.—PENTATONICS. 
A GOODLY volume of researches upon this sub- 
ject has been lately given to the world by Mr. 
Carl Engel.* It contains much that is valuable to 
the musical student, and no small amount of enter- 
tainment for general readers. It claims a notice in 
these columns on both accounts. The birth and 
early growth of music—if an art can be said to 
have a birth and growth which probably sprung 
up and died and sprung up and died again in 
several times and places, is wrapped in a mist 
which we can scarcely ever hope to see dispelled, 
and which makes any trustworthy gleams of light, 
which research can throw on the matter, doubly 
welcome. 





* The Music of the most Ancient Nations, pertioumaty 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews: with s 
reference to recent discoveries in Western Asia and Egypt 


By Carl Engel. (Murray.) 





Whoever wishes to know what sort of music 
entertained the beau monde of Babylon, what 
kind of harping and piping made the Phil- 
harmonics of ancient Nineveh, what manner of 
‘ offertorium’ resounded over the plains of Dura 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestra of ‘cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds 
of music,’ may consult Mr. Carl Engel’s pages. 
The cellars of our British Museum and the 
galleries of the Louvre contain, as we most of us 
know, marvellous collections of stone records 
showing how the people of those ancient capitals 
disported themselves, how they managed their wor- 
shipping and their fighting, their festivities and 
their pageants. These records Mr. Engel has dili- 
gently studied, and has reproduced in engravings 
such part of them as concerns the history of his art. 
In thus adding an introductory chapter to that 
history, he has filled, or partly filled, what had been 
necessarily, for lack of material, left a blank in 
the works of previous explorers. Of Hebrew 
and Egyptian music we already knew some- 
thing, but of the art as it existed in the midst 
of the lordly civilization now only represented by 
those stone slabs and the mounds of Nimroud and 
Kouyunjik, we had no information till Mr. Layard 
and M. Botta dug it up for us from under a three- 
thousand years’ covering of Tigris mud. We 
now know, it may be said, of that music almost 
as much as can be known from an acquaintance 
with the instruments used. From a consideration 
of the mechanism employed we can infer the 
generai characteristics of the sounds produced. 


And as to the mechanism of the art our stone | 


testimony is tolerably complete. It has the merit 
too—a merit not to be lightly regarded amid 
the general dubiousness which characterizes most 
archeological inquiries—of being, as far as 
it goes, trustworthy. The old sculptors evi- 
dently give us nothing but literal fact. Their 
carvings are manifestly transcripts from life 
as accurately as they could render it. They show 
no traces of the soaring idealism which inspired 
Roubiliae to represent Handel contemplating a 
Greek lyre. The sculpture of our own century, which 
can concentrate its power on the imitation of a 
button on a dress or a nail in a chair,-—see Signor 
Magni’s ‘Reading Girl,’ — is not more realistic 
than theirs. We must make allowance, however, 
in interpreting them for ignorance of or inatten- 
tion to technical details. Mr. Engel is wisely 
careful to guard his inferences on such points as 








This occurs in a triumphal procession,and implies, 
it will be seen, a general effect as far as possible 
removed from the type of barbarous music, sweet- 
ness and delicacy being evidently the characteristic 
results of such a combination. 

On the great question—harmony or no harmony ? 
—which crops up in all discussions on the archzo- 
logy of music, Mr. Engel can give us nothing more 
conclusive than indirect inference from the cha- 
racter of the instruments. Most people, however, 
will think the inference so irresistible as to be 
equivalent to certainty. Human nature may be 
slow at the development of ideas, but it would be 
hard to imagine beings intelligent enough to enjoy 
musical sounds and yet so stupid as not to attempt 
their combination, especially when among instru- 
ments (such as harps and guitars) in which it is 
impossible to help from time to time striking 
several notes together. It is probable, however, 
that the Assyrian harmony was mostly of a very 
simple kind, alternating very much between the 
chords of the tonic and the ‘six-four,’ the latter 
consequence following from the presumed use of 
the ‘pentatonic scale.’ 

This ‘ pentatonic scale ’ is one of the most curious 

henomena in the history ofémusic, and the sub- 
ject of one of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
Engel’s book. He very ingeniously attempts to 
arrive at a notion of Assyrian music by observing 
what is the music of the present day among people 
who use instruments cognate to the Assyrian. 
Various Indian, Chinese, and other Asiatic races 
have instruments which are a counterpart of the 
representations on the Ninevite slabs, and among 
these people ‘ pentatonics’ appear to be the rule. 
If we are asked what are ‘ pentatonics?’ the 
handiest answer is,—the sort of music commonly 
recognized as ‘Scotch. Any one (to use the 
common illustration) who strums at random on 
the black keys of a pianoforte, plays in a scale in 
which the ordinary 4th and 7th are wanting.* 
This five-note scale is without semitonic intervals, 
and gives the skipping character of melody so 
familiar to us in Seotch tunes, and no less 
clearly recognizable—so the testimony of both mu- 
sical and uninstructed witnesses assure us, in the 
music of India, China, Peru, and the wild tribes 
in North America, Of this last fact Mr. Engel 
gives ample proof. How it has come to pass 
that a large part of mankind prefers, as it seems, 
to make its music out of a set of sounds whieh 





| to another large part of mankind seems ob- 


the number of strings in an ‘asor’ or of finger- | 


holes in a flute. Your artist in stone would not 
necessarily know, in Nineveh any more than in 
London, the details appertaining to another craft. 
We remember to have seen, in a grand picture of 
St. Cecilia at her organ, by one of our greatest 
(Pre-Raphaelite) painters, the fingers of the saint 
placed upon a set of keys which would have sounded 
a chord to make the very demons shudder. 

The point where all known record of this almost 
prehistoric music fails is in the absence of any 
relics of a notation. How these ancient people 
wrote their music down, whether they wrote it 
down at all, we know not. What therefore they 
played and sang we can only guess from the nature 
of their instruments. These Mr. Engel describes 
with great care. The commonest of the Assyrian 
instruments seems to have been the ‘ asor,’ a sort 
of small rudimentary harp with from six to ten 
strings, twanged with a plectrum. Then they had 
the harp (in the form still prevalent in the East, 
that is, without a front pillar); a lyre, closely re- 
sembling the ‘kissar,’ or popular instrument of 


viously imperfect, is a problem of which we have 
never heard an adequate explanation. That the 
Assyrian music was generally: ‘pentatonic’ is in- 


_ ferred generally from the analogy of instruments 


mentioned, and this inference is confirmed by the 
circumstance that the usual number of strings 
on their harps appear to have been five, ten, twenty, 
&c., multiples of ten. One might imagine that 
such a scale could not long continue, or would not, 
at any rate, be exclusively used among a people 
who possessed a musical notation; for it will be 
observed that any change of key would employ in 
one pentatonic scale the sounds gmitted in another. 
For instance, a player modulating from the penta- 
tonic scale on C (C, D, E, G, A), to the similar 


_seale on G(G, A, B, D, E), employs in the latter 
, scale the B which was wanting in the former. Simi- 


larly an instrument tuned in D would supply an 
F sharp, and thus all the sounds requisite to make 
the heptatonic scale in G would be forthcoming, 


_ and would certainly be used as such a seale if a 


Eastern Africa; the dulcimer, or elementary form | 


of the piano ;* and the ‘tamboura,’ or guitar with 
wire strings, played with a plectrum. Besides 
those of the stringed genus, they had varieties of 
the wind family (double-pipes and trumpets); and 
of the percussion order (drums, tambourines, and 
cymbals). A little pipe, three inches in. length, of 
baked clay, picked up in the ruins of Babylon, and 
now in the museum of the Asiatic Society, is, Mr. 
Engel thinks, the oldest musical instrument in the 
world. It is very like the little pipe with which a 
blind Piedmontese peasant, Picco, astonished the 
London public a few years back. 

Of instruments of the viol species, that is of the 
scraping of strings with a bow, our Ninevite friends 
appear to have known nothing. The best speci- 
men of an ‘orchestra’ found by Mr. Engel includes 
seven harps, one dulcimer, two double pipes, and 


_a drum, with a chorus of women and children. 








* A dulcimer may still be occasionally met with in our 
streets, but an old wandering performer, whom the writer 
has met in several parts of England, said that he did not 
know of a brother ‘artiste.’ His instrument was remarkable 
for the ingenious way in which a bridge was so placed as to 
support each string at a point one third of its length from 
its end, thus dividing it into two parts, sounding octaves. Or 
is this a regular feature of dulcimer construction? Mr. 
Engel} does not allude to it. 
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_ Egyptians and Hebrews. 








notation was at hand to record their relative posi- 
tions. Or are we to suppose that the five-note scale 
is after all the most natural set of notes, and that 
the seven-note scale was developed therefrom ? 
There are many other points of interest in Mr. 
Engel’s book which we have not space to touch 
upon. We have confined our remarks to its Assy- 
rian chapters because these have most that is new 
in them. He deals also with the music of the 
In conclusion, we have 
to thank him for the research and care which has 
brought so much that is interesting out a most 
promising subject. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES, 


Tur Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of 
‘Israel’ last week derived additional éclat from 








| the reappearance of Mr. Sims Reeves for the first 


time after his recent accident. His great bravura 
—for to the present generation he may be said to 
have made it his —‘ The enemy suid,’ aroused the 
usual enthusiasm. The performance generally, 
if it had the accustomed faults of the Society's 





* The black notes happening to be the Ist, 2nd, 
and 6th of the key of F sharp major. edna 
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’ concerts, a aly also a full share of their accus- 


tomed splendours. If we are to have giant choirs, 
they cannot spend their enthusiasm _better than 
upon the singing of this immense music. 

M. Govnon’s comic opera, ‘Le Médecin malgré 
lui,’ was duly produced on Monday evening at the 

ish Opera in Covent Garden, under the title 
of ‘The Mock Doctor.’ Its success was unequivocal 
in another than the ‘official’ sense. No audience 
—indeed, no listener—could fail to enjoy music so 
bright, so melodious, and so entirely genuine. 
Deferring for the moment a fuller account of the 
piece and its performance, it must suffice to say 
that the production of this little opera has given 
English people: a quite new view of M. Gounod’s 
genius. 

Tun Beethoven Society concluded on Saturday 
evening their winter series of weekly Chamber 
Concerts at Willis’s Rooms. Mr. Dannreuther 
appeared on this occasion as the pianist, and played, 
with Herr Jansa and Signor Pezze, Beethoven's 
magnificent trio in E flat. The morning series of 
the Society is announced to begin on the 25th of 
March. 

Tue last published accounts of Mr. Vincent 
Wallace’s health are more cheering than they 
were. He is reported to be slowly gaining strength, 
though still very weak. 

Here Ferpmnanp Hier, of Cologne, has just 
brought out there a new light opera called ‘ The 
Deserter.’ It is described as having had a real 
suecess with the Cologne public—the town being, 
by the way, after Leipsic and Dresden, about the 
most musical place in Germany. 

Tue arrangements for the Handel Festival, to 
be held in June at the Crystal Palace, are pro- 
gressing. Two days, as on the last occasion, are 
to be devoted to ‘The Messiah’ and ‘ Israel,’ and 
a third day to a Miscellaneous Selection. The 
hour of beginning is to be 3 p.m. instead of 
1 o'clock. This substitution of after lunch for 
after breakfast will be convenience to thousands. 


Traty ‘4 just now in the humour of celebra- 
tions. In her Quincentenary of Dante, to be held 
at Florence in May next, all the civilized world 
will sympathize. As much can scarcely be said of 
a projected celebration by the little town of Arezzo 
of the Guido who bears that name, the reputed 
originator of our present system of musical nota- 
tion. 

Herr Joacuim mikes his first appearance this 
season at the Monday Concert on the 6th. He 
has resigned, it is understood, his court-appoint- 
ment at Hanover. If it be true, as is reported in 
foreign journals, that his resignation arose, not 
out of ~ personal question, but out of his 
championship of a brother artist against an in- 
justice inflicted on him by the authorities on 
account of his religion, the circumstance will not 
make him the less popular with his English ad- 
mirers. The last Monday Concert attracted an 
overwhelming audience, chiefly, no doubt, from 
the magical force of Mr. Sims Reeves’s name. 
Beethoven’s Sergnade for violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello, an early and delightfully melodious work, 
was the novelty of the evening. 

A PERFORMANCE of unusual interest is shortly to 
begin at- one of the Crystal Palace Concerts—a 
‘recital,’ namely, of the music of M. Gounod’s 
‘Reine de Saba’ to the words of an English 
version for the purpose, with due regard 
to the susceptibilities of English ears as to the use 
of names known in biblical story. The subject of 
the ‘Queen of Sheba’ is thoroughly secular, the 
plot being a glorification; but Solomon and his 

visitor will have to change their names, 
somewhat in the way in which the Mephistopheles of 
‘Faust’ has been turned by the Papal censorship 
into a necromantic doctor for the spiritual safety 
of the Roman opera-goers. This, however, is a 
small matter. The music, which is declared by 
friends of the composer to be by far the grandest 
he has written, will no doubt have as much justice 
done to it by Mr. Manns and the forces under his 


ion as a non-scenic presentation of it will 
allow. 


Mr. Amort, the organist of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, a musician well known and much respected in 
the sphere in which he chiefly moved, has just 
died. The Dean and Chapter have appointed Dr. 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 














THE DRAMA. 


HE St. James’s Theatre, under the tasteful su- 
pervision of Miss Herbert, seems likely to 
become the home of the comedy of character and 
esprit, although the latest specimen produced 
there last Saturday evening does not quite fulfil 
the requisites for this high class of drama. It is 
entitled ‘Faces in the Fire,’ and is a transmuta- 
tion rather than an adaptation of a French drame, 
brought out as long ago as 1835 at the Vaudeville 
in Paris. The original authors were Messieurs 
Bayard and Laurenton, and its title was ‘Mathilde 
ou la Jalousie.” Mr. Buckingham is not the first 
English author who has made use of it, for on the 
20th October, 1838, Mr. Macready being at that 
time lessee and manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, it was produced under the title of 
‘Jealousy,’ in two acts, the principal characters 
being played by Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. James An- 
derson, Mr, Meadows, Mrs. Warner, and Miss 
Charles. It was only acted three nights, and most 
probably is totally unknown to the English 
adapter of the present piece. 

The French play, originally written by two 
men, bears the impress of two very different 
minds. At one time it seems to aim at the highest 
comedy, and to point out the danger of the pas- 
sions rather by ridicule than by tragic effects; but 
suddenly it darkens, and the strongest emotions 
are brought into play in a highly conventional 
state of society, and with a vehemence of emotion 
which seems excessive, expressed, as it is, amongst 
a set of very high-bred ladies and gentlemen, and 
without adequate cause. In the first act we are 
introduced to two couples in apparently elegant 
life—the one Mr. and Mrs. Glanvil, the other Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave. Mr. Glanvil is an easy-going, 
jovial young fellow, very fond of his wife, and also 
of dancing and society; Mrs. Glanvil is very 
charming, but very jealous. She is, in fact, a 
modern Mrs. Oakly, and her-absurd suspicions 
are shown with all that extreme inconsistency and 
unreasonableness that render the passion comic. 
Mr. Hargrave is of much the same temperament, 
but fancies himself cured. Unfortunately for him, 
Mrs. Hargrave has a very serious secret, having 
not only been married before to a scoundrel who 
shot himself at the gaming table, but has a 
grown-up son whom she has brought up as a rela- 
tion, but has never been able to acknowledge. 
This is the great situation of the piece, and it 





must be owned it is a powerful one if it were | 
powerfully used. A mother watching over an only | 


child who is placed in peril, and not being able 
to express her agony of anxiety, is a novel and 
strong situation. In the French drama there is 
an unbounded license given to the relations of the 
dramatis persone, which happily is not permitted 
on the English stage, and which no refined English 
author would think of introducing. Mr. Buckingham 
has had these difficulties to contend with, and he 
has not been quite so felicitous as usual in dealing 
with them. In order to work up the situation of 
the mcether’s anxiety for her son, he has substituted 
two feeble circumstances. He makes the son a 
banker's junior clerk (no very chivalric position), 
who, having offended his young master, is provided 
with a situation in Australia. Now under the cir- 
cumstances this would in common life be thought 
rather a favourable than amiserable result; and when 
Mrs. Hargrave expresses her agony with hysterical 
emotion, the reasonable part of the audience do 
not very intensely sympathize with her. The 
translator of the first English piece, we think, 
was more judicious as to the cause of the distress ; 
having involved the young son in a duel with a 
fatal shot. Here was a real peril which might 
justify all a mother’s most vehement feelings. In 
the St. James’s piece, however, good use is made— 
as relates to the development of what may be 
called the jealous portion of the piece—of Mrs. 
Hargraves conduct. She makes a confidante of 
Mr. Glanvil, who, generously and purely befriend- 
ing her, gives plausible cause of suspicion to the 
two jealous people—Mrs. Glanviland Mr. Har- 
grave; and thus matters culminate to a serious 
result, where duels and loss of character are immi- 
nent. The frivolous jealousy of the lady deepens 
into an earnest horror of the results of her weak- 
ness, and the terrible passions of the jealous hus- 
band manifest themselves with dangerous signi- 
ficance. The lady's secret can no longer be kept, 
and being revealed, all is accounted for, and, as 
every one perceived long before, the telling the 
actual truth sets every thing straight. 

This drame— for such itis rather than a comedy— 
has a great deal of merit, and exerts a great deal 
of power over the audience, which is so far from 
being troubled with the critical scruples we 
have expressed, that it takes all the tragic part 
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with great zest. The details of the piece, too, are 
full of that fecund invention of small cumulating 
circumstances which render French dramas 80 ef- 
fective. The distress and the conduct never drag 
when once set in motion, but are varied bya per- 
petual succession of incidents. One great moving 
power is a character that by his blundering good 
intentions constantly, adds fuel to the fire already 
raging. In the original this character is repre- 
sented as a practised roue, but Mr. Buckingham 
has made him a frivolous, conceited, innocent kind 
of busy-body ; and Mr. Charles Mathews converts 
him into that variation of the simpleton, first com- 
pletely cast into a decided type by Mrs. Centlivre, 
who named him Marplot. His perplexity, his suf- 
ferings, his good-natured stupidity, and his restless 
vivacity, are all inimitably represented by Mathews ; 
and although it is but a variety of the character he 
so often undertakes, yet it always delights and en- 
tertains the audience, who, in this instance, may be 
commended for their hearty admiration. The play 
is beautifully put upon the stage, the scenery and 
accessories fully representing the grade of the 
dramatis persone. Miss Herbert enacts the charm- 
ing but jealous young wife very gracefully, and at 
last with as much earnestness as delicacy. Mrs, 
Charles Mathews represents the agonized mother 
with great force and truth, but the personation is 
not sufficiently toned down to the actual cireum- 
stances. The dramatist, indeed, has made a mis- 
take in making a mystery at first of her position ; 
for, had he toldthe audience her story, her passion 
would not have burst upon them with such an ap- 
pearance of incongruity as regards the light comic 
scenes with which the play opens. As the frank 
confiding husband, Mr. F. Robinson played very 
nicely, and it is due to this sound actor to say he is 
fast losing the conscious attitudinizing which a long 
course of secondary tragic acting had induced. Mr. 
Arthur Stirling has also lowered himself to drawing- 
room smoothness, though he seemed to give loose to 
his deeper tragic emotions with evident satisfaction. 
Mr. H. J. Montague as the son has very little to 
do, but he is one of the few young men who per- 
sonate gentlemen on the stage who really looks 
and acts like a well-bred man. The scenery by 
Mr. Telbin and his sons is tasteful and appro- 
priate, and most especially noticeable is the elabo- 
rate portrayal of a conservative. 


The other novelty of the week is a meagre farce, 
produced at the Princess’s under the title of 
‘Heart-Strings and Fiddle-Strings.’ It is con- 
cocted—-we cannot say written—by Mr. David 
Fisher, who plays the principal part, which is a 
kind of character that is now hereditary on the 
stage, but is found nowhere else. It is what is 
called a light-comedy part; that is, it represents a 
harum-searum character, who expresses himself in 
an incongruous manner with scrap quotations and 
snatches of songs. Such a gentleman has always 
a remarkably new hat, and is very mad in his con- 
duct. He is pretty nearly worn out on our stage, 
but the vitality once given to him by such actors 
as Elliston and Wrench has projected him into our 
times; but his days are numbered, and the next 
generation will be happily rid of him. Mr. David 
Fisher is one of his last representatives, and he 
alone sustains it by his varied accomplishments, 
amongst which his playing on the violin is not the 
least. The story and the other acting in this 
piece is beneath notice, but is still remarkable as 
showing at what wretched stuff some people, and 
those in the better part of the house, can be got to 
laugh. The farce, poor as it seemed, was rather 
approved of than otherwise. 


Next week will be a busy week. Miss Faucit 
returns on Monday to Drury Lane in ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
and on Wednesday plays Rosalind in ‘As You Like 
It. Mr. James Anderson and Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery at the same time appear. 


At the Adelphi two of Sheridan Knowles’ plays 
are to be acted next week—the ‘ Love Chase’ and 
the ‘Hunchback,’ Miss Henrietta Simms playing 
Constance, Mrs. Stirling the Widow Green for the 
first time, and Mr, Webster his original character 
of Wildrake in the ‘Love Chase.’ On the alter- 
nate nights Miss Bateman resumes the part of 
Julia in the ‘Hunchback.’ 


To-night a new drama is brought out at the 
Olympic named the ‘Settling Day,’ in which Miss 
Terry and Mr. Neville have admirable parts. 
Report speaks highly of the drama, and we shall 
of course duly notice it. 


A piece is also produced at Astley’s called the 
‘Mariner's Compass,’ which was to have been pro- 
duced at the Surrey Theatre, but was prevented 
so being by the calamitous fire. The scenery 
depicts a well-known castle near Ramsgate, and all 
the means of applying the life-boats. 
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THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





On and after Tvespay, the 7th of Marcu, will be published 


A 


MORNING EDITION, 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


This Edition will be issued at the same time as the other Morning Newspapers, and will have the 
distinctive character of being a 


DAILY REVIEW. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Will be continued as an 


EVENING 


ENLARGED FROM EIGHT TO 


14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 








LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
‘Wylder’s Hand.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


* There have been few characters more finely drawn than 
thatof Uncle Silas. Aged, and yeta voluptuary; sybaritic in 
his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling ; a man of large 
and varied information. Mr. Wilkie Collins never manipu- 
lated incidents in his extraordina ey with more care 
and consequent interest than does Mr. Le Fanu.’ 

Morning Star. 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence Mar- 
RYAT (Daughter of tlie late Capt. Marryat, R.N.) 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘An exceedingly good novel. We give it no slight praise 
when we say that it possesses the rare combination of un- 
flagging interest from beginning to end, great descriptive 
power, and an infivence altogether good.’—Atheneum. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the Ar- 
mourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the 
Author of ‘ Whitefriars,’) &c. In 3 vols. post 
Svo. 


‘A clever, vigorous, effective novel, full of clever scene- 


—_— —_— 











painting and traditional lore about old sirmingham 
and Aston Park. The story is laid in the early period of the 
struggle between Charles and the Parliament.’ —Atheneum, 
BELFOREST. By the Author 


‘ Meadowleigh’ and ‘The Ladie s of Bever Hollow.’ 
In 2 vols. 


*** Belforest” possesses, in its purity of tone, a rare and 
valuable quality. There is no blue fire in its brightness, or 
crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisone od in its pleasant 
pages. We recommend it without reserve,’—Court Cir cular. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. By Ralph 
VYVYAN. 2 vols. 


*An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in the 
choice of subject. The chief character is especially well- 
Grawn.’— Times. 








Also, just ready. 


ONCE AND AGAIN. By the Author 
of ‘Lord Lynn’s Wife.’ In 3 yols. 


a 


Ricwarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street. 








NEWSPAPER, 


TWELVE PAGES. 





LENT LECTURES. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. ds. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT 


"AND 


APPLICATION of the DECALOGUE. 


Being a course of ht Lectures preached at St. James’s, 
Preendilly, during Lent, 1864. 


By sie OAKLEY, M.A., 
Curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly. 


Smiru, Eiper, & Co., 6 Cornhill. 


_ - —— ee — 


COMPLETION OF MR. ARNOLD’S ‘DALHOUSIE 
ADMINISTRATION.’ 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 


THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S 
ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, \M.A., 


University College, Oxford, late Principal Poonah College, 
and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
ConTENTs oF Vou. I.—The Acquisition and Administration 
of the Punjab. 
Contents oF Vow. II.—The Annexation of Peru, Nag- 
ore, and Oudh, and a General Review of Lord Dalhousie's 
Rule in India. 


of London : Gave, Ortey, & Co., 6 Broox Srreet, W. 


MR. SKEET 
will publish immediately 


HOODS AND MASKS: a Novel.. 3 vols. 


By Capt. G. De La Porr Beresrorp, Author of ‘Clara 
Leicester,’ &e. 


Now ready, 


FOR LOVE OR MONEY. By S. W. 


Futiom, Author of ‘ The Great Highway,’ &c. 3 vols. 


| THE WHITE GAUNTLET: a Romance. 


By Capt. Mayne Rerp, Author of ‘ The Scalp- 
‘The Maroon,’ &c. 


10 King William Street, Cha 


$ vols. 
Hunters, 





ring Cross. 





This fi is sehibdlic’, price 10s. 6. 


SECOND SERIES O 


CORNELIUS 


“as baba 





CONTENTS. 


Moral Aid. 

Serials and Three Volumes. 

Abuse of Ireland. 

Be always ready with the Pistol. 

The Unlucky Number. 

The Man versus his Work. 

The Modern Crichtons. 

‘The Cheap Article Warranted,’ &c. 

A ‘Now’ and a ‘ Then.’ 

Security on the ‘ Rail.’ 

Mountaineers and Ballooners. 

The Luxury of Liberty. 

‘Take care of the Pence, and the Pounds will,’ 
&e. &e. &e. 

Centenaries and Commemorations. 

Personal and Peculiar. 

From Turin to Rome vid Fiorence. 

Servants. 





Reformatories. 

Some Pros and Cons of Life Abroad. 
The Irish Viceroyalty. 

Scientific Congresses. 

Parsonitis. 

‘The Dignified Attitude.’ 

Mr. Banting. 

Hybrid Conservatism. 

The Fight over the W ay. 

Travesties. 

About Doctors. 

On Certain Droll People. 

A Hint to Postage-stamp Collectors, 
The People who come Late. 

Going into Parliament. 

Continental Excursionists. 

Italian Financial Policy. 

A Word for an Ill-used Class. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, 


DAVID: 


FOUR SERMONS 


Preached before the University of Cambridge. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley; Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge ~ art Chaplain | to the Queen 
and to the 
SERMON I. DAVID’S WEAKNESS. 
os Il, DAVID’S STRENGTH. 
“ lil. DAVID’S ANGER. 
- IV. DAVID’S DESERTS. 


Macmiiian & Co., Cambridge and London. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HYMNI ECCLESIA. 


PARS I. E BREVIARIO PARISIENSI. 


PARS Il. E BREVIARIIS ROMANO, SARISBU- 
RIENSI, EBORACENSI, ET ALIUNDE. 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
MAC MILLAN & CO. 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STORIES OF BANKS & BANKERS. 


By FrepericK Martin. 





This day is published, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF THOUGHTS. 


By 


H, A, 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in 


cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges, 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 


By Marrurw ARNOLD, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


ConTENTs : 
The Functions of Criticism at the Present Time— 
2. he Literary Influence of Academies — 3. Maurice de 
Guérin — 4. Eugénie de Guérin.—5. Heinrich Heine — 
6. Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment—7. Joubert— 
8. Spinoza—9. Marcus Aurelius. 





This day, fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE’S COMEDY—THE HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse, b a a Rossetti, 
With Introduction and } 





This day is published, price Is. 6d. 


SPRING SONGS. 


By a West HIGHLANDER. 


Printed on toned paper, with a Vignette Illustration by 
Gourlay Steele. 


‘The principal object proposed in these Poems waa to 
choose incidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate and describe them throughout, as faras was possible, 
in a selection of language really used by men, and at the 
same time to throw over them a certain colouring of —— 
nation, whereby ordinary things should be presented to 
mind in an unusual aspect.’ 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads, by William Wordsworth. 





‘This day is published, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Edited, from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, 
with copious Glos Index, and « Biographical Memoir, 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 

Two vols. handsomely bound in cloth, with vie and 

Design by J. B.; engraved by Shaw. 


*.* These form part of the Golden Treasury ag ol 





This day is published, > Becond Edition of 20,000 copies, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE GLOBE EDITION 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


In one compact vol. royal fep. 8vo. beautifully printed on 
toned paper, and bound in extra cloth. 





Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF 
BRITTANY. 


By Tom Taytor. 
Translated from the ‘ Heseen- Breiz’ of Vicomte Hersart de la 
Villemarqué. 
With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by 


rs. Tom Taylor. 
With Illustrations by J. .J.E. Millais, R.A.,J. Tenniel, 
C. Keene, 


. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 
* A work which will be pogegtabie tethectatataat 
the general roo. which is brimful of 


and s ve 
things, and which will introduce many for the first toa 


da tful re ae eh a 
delightful region of romanti got up, 





Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
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MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 


By FRANK TROLLOPE, 


’ Anthony ant Frank Trollope.—Considerable interest has 
novels too Protione pub vo ee wey Bp 

pu e same 
time. On the first-named stamp of public opinion has 


been indelibly fixed, as being a novelist of the highest 
order; and to the latter public will be eq fa- 
awarded. The name of Trollope is a tower of 
st in the ayeresy world, and Frank Trollope’s ‘“‘ Right- 
minded Woman” give solidity to the edifice and raise 
the structure a good story higher. It is well written, the 
characters are original and artistically developed, and the 
entire book shows the author to have studied human nature 
carefully.’—Globe. 

‘This book will recall Mr. G. P. R. James’s ‘“‘ John Mars- 
ton Hall” and other of that writer’s best works, with the 
graphic ease he displayed, without his exaggerated tenden- 
cies. It may be as a panorama, the moving figures being 
true to the period in which they live, conceived, placed, and 
moved by a skilful hand and with excellent judgment.’ 

Examiner and Times. 
In 2 vols, 21s. 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘Wondrous Strange.’ 


“The readers of “ Wondrous Strange” will be prepared 
for a good novel from the same author, and they will not be 
Seappeinged, Sor Kate Kennedy” is the most brilliant, 
lively, and bly-sustained story that we have read for 
a long time.’—Daily Post. 


“We have read it with a sensation of genuine enjoyment, 
of quite heartfelt pleasure.’—Spectator. 


‘A pleasant and well-written novel, which we can 
coutidently recommend to our readers.’—The Reader. 


* It fulfils all our ideas of what a genuine novel should be, 
full of brightness and lightness.’—Cowrt Circular. 


HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. GEORGE GIL- 
FIL , of Dundee. lvol. Price 3s. 6d. 


“It is the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, well-read, 
pious, and earnest man. The book contains much valuable 
and suggestive matter, very carefully gathered and very ex- 
cellentiy expressed.’— Weekly Review. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE ANGLE-HOUSE: 


A NOVEL. 


THE WRONG LETTER: 


A NOVEL. 


WHO DID IT? 


A NOVEL. By W. W. WALPOLE. 





T. C, Newsy, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W, 





Now ready, boards, price Is. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week.’ ‘Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A, With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


* The fee which prom this book, and the spirit in 
which it song Bean are a ar of all praise.’—Jllustrated 
London News. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the ore work - ey oy Sixpenny 
be me f Parts. Part I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
ceipt of 7 stamps. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s. ; morocco, 15s. 
*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, Syese = a es beautifully-written reflec- 
An pacts of ad editati : d plea- 
we may m ons and plea- 
sant memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand ; or, 
Hanp an Inpex or Mentat DeveLorment, 

3 Dre PDiting Caleboltion ond Hands Titus. 
trative of ational | and 1 ai Characteristics and Peen- 
— or Sin M.L. m—,. em Sie “s 


London : F. Pirmax, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


7th Edit., 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; post free, $2 stamps. 
Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to the 
Shes ere 

oO. 21a 








Dissusee of the thine 


curttlie Hunt Dag transferred thene diseases trom the in- 
London : T, Ricuanne, 87 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


EVENINGS 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


IN ARCADIA. 


Epitep sy JOHN DENNIS. 


Being Criticisms on, and Specimens of, our choicest Pastoral Poetry. 





The Reader. 

‘This volume would form an attractive means of introduc- 
tion to a knowledge of the best — in poetry, ap roaching 
it, however, by a special avenue, which, if not the best road, 
has at least the c of offering a new and sequestered 
pathway.’ 

St. James’s Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Dennis has conferred a great boon upon the lovers of 
English poetry. ... We shall be greatly surprised if the work 
does not at once take standard rank among the highest 
class of critical literature.’ 


The London Review. 

*It isa chatting book; but itis agreeable chatting. The 
author has an elegant perception of poetical truth and 
beauty.’ 

Morning Post. 

‘In his criticisms the author is frequently very happy, and 
has brought to his task a close acquaintance with the works, 
not only of England’s most famous poets, but of many who 





a~e comparatively obscure. No lover of verse can fail to 


draw pleasure from the work.’ 


Atheneum, 


‘The notion of the book is a happy one, Pictures of rural 
life taken from our best poets, social criticism, and we 
anecdote, should form a tempting entertainment... . ‘The 
friends talk like men of taste and culture upon a subject 
which they thoroughly enjoy. Their tone is kindly, their 
remarks are sensible, and for the most —_ geek. while the 
gravity of criticism is a good deal relieved by pleasant gossip. 
A book with these qualities, and rich moreover in poetical 


. ? : 
selections, can hardly be uninteresting.’ 


Illustrated London News. 


‘A more delightful companion during a solitary hour, 
either in summer beneath the spreading oak, or in winter 
by the fireside, it would not be easy to command. 


Daily News. 





‘A good and clever book. The style is highly classical and 
chaste.’ 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 


The exact Reprint of this ‘famous Folio’ Edition 
is now completed, 


Price £1 11s. 6d. cloth bound: large paper, 
£2 12s. 6d.; folio, £5 5s. 


L. Boorn, 307 Re ent Street, W. 





SHAKESPEARE, 1623, REPRINTED. 
THE COMEDIES. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORIES. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES. 
Just out, Price 10s. 6d. 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with numerous beautiful 
Photographic Dlustrations, 


THE CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE 


AND OTHER TALES. 


By HUGH M. WALMSLEY, 
Colonel Imperial poms, Arey; Author of ‘Sketches of 
geria. 


* This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable pho- 
tographs, which we lately reviewed, has already reached a 
second edition. We need only now _re-echo the high 
opinion which we have already expressed of the merits both 
of the tales and the photographs, and predict an equally 
favourable reception for this new and re edition.’ 

The British Journal of Photography. 


London: Cnapman & Hatt. Liverpool: Wess & Hunt. 





NOTICE.—Shortly, Vol. I. 8vo. sewed, 
10s. 6d. free by post, 
NAPOLEON IIIs HISTOIRE DE 
JULES CESAR. Subscribers’ Names 
should be sent immediately to Davin 
Nort, Foreign Bookseller, 270 Strand. 





Just published, price Fourpence. 


HE TERCENTENARY: a Retrospect of 


the Tercentenary Shakespeare Festival. By Jamzs 
Cox, Jun., Mayor of Siretford-cn-Aven. . 


CasseL_., Perrer, & Garry, London. 





This day, fcp. 8vo. toned paper, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. 


Lays of the Pious Minstrels. Se- 


1 by J.B. H. New and Revised Edition. 
Hovtsetox & Wricut, 65 Paternoster Row. 





Sixth Thousand, 18mo. Is. 
L2S8SONS in ANCIENT HISTORY, in 
Answer. Carefully Rev. B. W. 


Question and revised 
Beatson, Tutor and F of Pembroke 


London: Wittiam Mactntosn, 24 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, revised, with Sixteen Plates, price 6s. 


DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: a 


UR 
() TREATISE on the EconomicaL Uss of Furr and the 
PREVENTION of Smoke. By FrepERICK Epwarps, Jun. 


London: Rospert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 2s. 6d. with Illustrations. 


TREATISE on SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
their CURE and PREVENTION. By Frepericx 
Epwarbs, Jun., Author of ‘Our Domestic Fireplaces.’ 


London: Rospert HarpwWIckE, 192 Piccadilly. 


HE SUNKEN ISLAND of ATLANTIS, 


and New Howuanp in Evropre: Two Paleontological 
Essays, by Professor F. UnaEr, with numerous Illustrations 
have appeared in Tue Journat of Borany, published 
Monthly. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, post-free. 


London: Rospert HarpwIickeE, 192 Piccadilly. 








ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
F, Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With 
Notes. By R. N. DunBar. 


‘His delineations ca: the reader away from the dull 
and darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a 
charming volume; the poems are full of vitality, and rich 
varied beauties. —Morning Post. 


‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redun ce of poetic imagery.’—Standard, 


*The love-songs are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 


ws It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’—Jllustrated 
umes, 


London: Rosert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


HE ART of ILLUMINATING 
WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from_the 
MSS. in the library of the late Groner Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c. and complete Directions for Colouring. them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror, 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
en 
ANUALS FOR THE MAN Y.— 


Gardening for the Many, 83d.—Allotment Farming for 
the Many, 3d.—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green- 
houses for the Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 
4d.—F lower Gardening for the Many, 4d.—F ruit_Gardening 
for the Many, 4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the meer. 4d.— 
Poultry Book for the Many, 6d.—Window Garden or 
the Many, 94.—Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.— 
Heating Manual, 6d.—Any of the aboye can be had post-free 
for an additional postage-stamp. 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the 
HORSE. By B. Warernouse Hawkins, F.L.S., 
F.G.8S. Twenty-four Illustrations. 


London: Wresorn & Newron; and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
Laughter. — These Wonderful Animals go through 
their extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 
10 till5. The pair sent t free for 14 stamps. The 
Punch and Judy, with the dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. Crarxe & Co., 252 Strand. 


HE MAGIC DONATO.—Lifelike Figures 
of tis Centered Dania sad La Prematios 


re Danseuse,’ 
which dance when on the ground without visible 
ee detection. Tine pate post free, for 14 sean 























H, G. Crarxs & Co., 252 Strand. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 





On March 29th will be published the First Number of a new Monthly Shilling Magazine to be called | 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


As 17 1s extremely rare to find the published 
prospectus of a literary work which has not the 
fault either of yvaunting its own merits or depre- 
ciating those of its contemporaries, we purpose 
setting forth our plan with as little preliminary 
notice as is compatible with a clear exposition of 
our intentions. Although the last few years have 
witnessed the publication of several religious 
periodicals, it appears to the projectors of the 
Watch- Tower that there is yet unoccupied ground. 
Unbiassed by national or sectarian prejudice, they 
desire to appeal to that large body, the clerical 
and lay members of the Church of England. It is 
now a reproach and a by-word that a periodical 
professing the principles of our Anglican Church 
must be so skilfully prepared, must avoid certain 
doctrines and gloss over others, so as not to 
render it objectionable to a large class of readers 
whose tenets are certainly widely different from 
those which in our closets we privately, in our 
churches we publicly profess. There should be no 
necessity for this. Throughout the length and 
breadth of this our country, gathered together in 
large towns, scattered in rural parsonages and 
country homesteads, there must be thousands of 
English Churechmen, brought up in their fathers’ 
faith, and holding to it without variableness or 
shadow of turning, who would support a readable 
periodical expressing their own views without 
courting success by the smallest sacrifice of 
principle. To those, and no others, the Watch- 
Tower will appeal. In its pages they will be ad- 
dressed by lay and clerical members of their own 
Church, their own equals in station and education ; 
men with feelings and opinions kindred with theirs 
on all points connected with the great doctrine of 
Salvation. In its pages the hard-worked town 
curate will narrate the story of his troubles and 
triumphs; the country vicar, his day’s work done, 
will quaintly prose over many a topic for reflec- 
tion; and both clerical and lay authors of high 


repute will chronicle their opinions on the great 
religious questions of the day. 


of the matter, and the number of illustrations pro- 





yet its projectors do not propose to issue it at a 
lower price than One Shilling. They do not ap- 
peal to any class which cannot afford that amount 
of monthly expenditure, and by this they will be 
saved from that use of puerile language and 
childish imagery which has hitherto appeared to 
be a necessity in addressing the poorer classes on 
religious subjects. The Watch-Tower is intended 
for the edueated; it will be handsomely printed 
on toned paper, and will, it is trusted, when bound 
up in its half-yearly volume, take its place on the 
family bookshelves, and become a standard work 
for reference or amusement. 





The word ‘amusement’ is advisedly used. The 
Watch- Tower, although its chief aim will be the 
inculeation and the exposition of religion, will be 
no grim visitor, but will strive to gain its professed 
ends by invitation rather than remonstrance, by 
soothing rather than terrifying. A portion of its 
pages will contain a secular element; in them 
travellers will relate their adventures and expe- 
rience; men of science will point to the finger of 
Providence, working in its beneficent but so fre- 
quently to us inscrutable ways, and the poet shall 
attune his harp to the glory of the Creator. 


With these intentions, to which they will seru- 
pulously adhere, and with these hopes, which they 
earnestly trust will be realized, the projectors 
of the Watch-Tower confidently appeal to the sup- 
port of the educated Churchmen and Churchwomen 
of England. Performance being better than any 
promise, they will say no more, save that their 
first number will be issued on the 29th of March, 
when the public will be able to judge how far their 





professions have been carried out. 





No. I. on March 29th, 


WATCH-TOW ER. 


THE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Office: 158 FLEET STR 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
EET, 


London. 











NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





THE DAY 


PRICE ONE PENNY. No. I. 


OF REST. 


ON SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Wuen the course of action is plain, few words are 
best. We may therefore state, without exaggera- 
tion, that we think there is a place still vacant in 
Periodical Literature. To fill this it is proposed 
to publish a Magazine which shall be honest and 
serious without being dogmatic; which shall elevate 
while it entertains, and do Christian work without 
a vestige of bigotry. 

The tendency of the age is towards enduring 
Faith, patient Inquiry, and practical Christianity ; 





and it shall be the purpose of the Conductor and 
Proprietor of Zhe Day of Rest to develop this 
more and more. The Magazine seeks to be an ex- 
ponent of those principles which all good men, 
whatever their shade of opinion, have in common. 
Tt will build up, not pull down; unite, not divide. 
All true thoughts may meet in its pages. Why, in 
aid of Truth, may not Fancy, Humour, Wit, and 
Imagination take their part? Many persons who 
now shun a sermon may be reached by a verse. 
Can we do better service than by attempting to | 





| nor wrangling for Apollos, the new Magazine will 


spread peace, good-will, cheerfulness, tenderness of 
heart, and love of truth among mankind? In the 
endeavour to do this, the contents of the Magazine 
shall be varied :—Ficrion, as in a parable, will 
attract as well as teach ; Porrry, the sweet beauties 
of the world; Screncr, the deep and hidden wis- 
dom; History, God’s patience and kindness; 
Puttosopny, His indirect teachings; and Sacrep 
Writ, His direct lessons to his creatures. 

In brief, to use Dr. Arnold’s wise phrase, the 
Conductor will aim not so much at forcing religion 
upon people, as at teaching common things reli- 
giously. Of no party, neither arguing for St. Paul 


work for both. 
best theology. 


THE DAY OF REST will consist of 24 large 
royal 8yo. pages, set in double columns, and will be 
published every Saturday, price One Penny. No. I. 
on March 25th. ° 


A wise charity often proves the 





ORDER 


THE DAY 


A New Weekly Magazine. 


No. I. on March 25th, 


OF REST. 


Price One Penny, weekly. 





London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 158 Fleet Street. 





Although, considering the quantity and quality | 


vided, the Watch- Tower will be a cheap periodical, | 
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122 Freer Street, Lonpon. 


NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 





| NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 1 vol. 


PAGES IN WAITING. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT.-COL. H. R. ADDISON, 
In 3 vols. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 


(Ready. 
NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, BY SIR 
C. F, LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 

In 2 vols. 


| THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 








[Next week. 
NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST LEONORE,’ &e. 
In 3 vols. 


(Immediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER: 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 





(This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PATD IN FULL. 


* The book is interesting from the first page to the last.’ 
Morning Post, Jan. 2%. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Tercentenary Bust by 
Charles Bacon, price 24s. 


SHAKSPERE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WORKS. 
By Joun A, HERAvpD. (This day. 
‘Mr. Heraud has not only expressed original views, but 
embodied much that has been said by previous critics. His 
book is to some extent a consolidation of opinion with respect 
to its subject.’—Athenaum, Feb. 25, 1865 





In 8 vols. price Sls. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. (Ready. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. price 381s. 6d. 


GRACE CLIFFORD. 


By H. Bovverie Picorr. [Immediately. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 3 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


MERCEDES. 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. (Ready. 





NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ETON SCHOOL-DAYS, &c. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER BURKE AT ETON, 


Dedicated to the Duke of Athol. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 





THER DEAD HEART. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ ‘Denis Donne,’ 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. (Ready. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern, 


By Micur.t CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 





NEW BOYS’ BOOK 
EDITED BY SIR C. F. L. WRAXALL, BART. 


This is published, price 6s., with Dlustrations on toned 
AK crown 8vo. pp. 432, extra cloth gilt, lettered, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


Price 2s, each. 
1. BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sata. 
2. CROSS of HONOUR. By Axniz Tromas. 
$s. SECRETS of MY OFFICE. 
4. ETON SCHOOL-DAYS. 
5. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES., 


NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each, never before printed. 
| THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 
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Now ready, price Is. 5d. 


PART XXVI. 


‘THE READER,’ 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 
Price lls. bound. 


os 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s. each, 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Prices FourPence ; STamMPEeD, FIVEPENCE. 


Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 
merit and generai ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the 


special topic of which they write. It is desired to have | 


every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own 
merits. Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, 
*THE READER’ will show equal favour to all works of 
sterling worth, without caring through what channel they 
come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for 
the book-seeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL AND 


DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during | 


the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, 
maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication 
is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. All works 
deserving further consideration are reviewed at length 
within a week or two of publication. The special attention 





| 


| 
1] 


devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature enables | 


its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every work 
of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


| 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF | 


Scrence, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 


MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a | 


weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an orriciAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original 


articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 


but interesting, as piecesof criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, findsa place in ‘THE READER.’ 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. d. 

Pour Tames oF ander... cocccccecccccccceseccseee O 3 6 

For every additional lime... ccccccecceecceeee 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Pour Limes, or umder.. oo... ceceeccecccccsccseemee 0 2 O 

For every additional line... 0 0 6 

A Page (3 Coltamma) 0.02. coooococooccoccecccesecececeeee 9 0 0 


Across two Columns one-third extra. 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements received till Fiveo’ clock on Thursday Evening 





LONDON ; % TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 





In a few days, in 1 volume, royal 8vo. cloth, 


EAST AND WEST. 


By STEFANOS XENOS. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, imperial 4to. half bound in morocco, price 
Three Guineas, 


A SELECTION OF ETCHINGS 


BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


These works are more important in size than any hitherto 
issued by the Club, and are well worthy the attention of 
connoisseurs and lovers of art. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES PICTURES 


By Jonn E. Mrtuars, R.A., Toomss Creswick, R.A., 
Freperick TAYLER, SamMvEL PALMER, 

Ricuarp ANnspELL, A.R.A., W. Houtman Huxt, 
Ricuarp Reperave, A.R.A., Jonn C. Horsiey, A.R.A., 
Grorce B. O’Nerit, C. W. Cops, R.A., 

James C. Hoox, R.A., and F. Seymour Hapsgn, F.R.C.S. 


These etchings, which are drawn on copper by the artists 
themselves, and are untouched by the engraver, are printed 
most carefully on India paper. 


The number of impressions is strictly limited to 350, and 
these are already nearly all sold. 


Orders will be received as long as copies remain. 


London: Tuomas Boswortu, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. post free, 


ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 


HINTS FOR THE PULPIT, THE SENATE, 
AND THE BAR. 
By M. Bavutarn, 
Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne, 


*A book of suggestions for men who would practise ex- 
tempore speaking. Eloquent, forcible, full of app o- 
site illustrations.’—Atheneum., 


London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215 Regent Street, W. 


—_—_ -= 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 


THE BOOK OF RECITATIONS: 


A COLLECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE 


WORKS OF THE BEST POETS AND DRAMATISTS. 
By Cuar.Les WILLIAM SMITH. 


* This little volume really supplies a want. Its merit is in 
the variety and excellence of the selection. Scarcely a name 
is omitted which has attained even a passing celebrity.’ 

Critic, 

‘A capital collection, admirably adapted for recitation.’ 

London Journal, 


London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, 24mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. post free. 


ACROSTICS 
IN PROSE AND VERSE, 


A SEQUEL TO ‘DOUBLE ACROSTICS BY VARIOUS 
AUTHORS.’ 


Edited by A. E. H. 
London: Tsomas Bosworts, 215 Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, 


New Work on Acids, Alkalies, 


and SALTS (8 and 4). Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
thoroughly illustrated. Price, free per Rail, £2 14s. 


RICHARDSON and WATTS’S CHEMICAL TECHNO- 
LOGY contains, among, other things, Sulphur, 
Potash, Soap, Grease, Aluminum, Lucifer Matches, Artifi 
Mine Waters, Saltpetre and Nitre, Gun der, Gun- 
cotton, and Fireworks, their Manufacture an 
Also, Vol. 1, Part 4, No. 2, completing the Vol., 10s. 


GANOT’S TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, translated. By E. Arxrxson yal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst. Post Svo. Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts. 
Free per post, 12s. 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 
For the Use of Metallurgists. Second Edition, with Ilus- 
trations, &c. 8vo. Free per post, £1 Is. 


GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including 
the of the Science inthe Arts. Second Edition, 
with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. Free per post, £2. 


London: H. Bartirers, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
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Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly, for February, 
1865. ‘ 
CoNnTENTS : 
I. OUR FIRST GREAT PAINTER and HIS 
WORKS. 
II. DR. JOHNS—I. By Donatp G, MitcHett (Ike 
Marvel). 
III. ROGER BROOKE TANEY. 
IV. THE MANTLE OF ST. JOHN DE MATHA. 
V. NEEDLE and GARDEN. By Gait Hamitron. 
VI. NOTES of a PIANIST—I. By L. M. Gorrscmatx. 
VII. GARNAUT HALL. By Joun G. Wurrrier. 
VIII. THE PLEIADES OF CONNECTICUT. 
IX. ICE and ESQUIMAUX~—III. By D. A. Wasson. 
X. THE OLD HOUSE. 
XI, MEMORIES of AUTHORS — COLERIDGE. By 
8. C. Hau. 
XII. THE CHIMNEY CORNER. By Mrs. H. B.Srows. 
XIII. PRO PATRIA. 
XIV. A FORTNIGHT WITH THE SANITARY. 
XV. Arr: HARRIET HOSMER’S ZENOBIA. 
REVIEWS and LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: Trusyer & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60 Paternoster Row. 





MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S 
WORKS. 


In One handsome Volume, 534 pp. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ITALICS: 


BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE, AND 
PLACES IN ITALY IN 1864. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘There is in this volume not only the keenest perception 
of the beautiful in nature and art, not only the delicious 
flavour and perfume of a well-bred and well-informed mind 
and intellect, but there is, in addition, a depth, an origin- 
ality, and a boldness in the handling of political and social 
topics which gives to the book a peculiar interest, and must 
stamp it with a permanent value.’—2Reader. 

‘A series of most valuable sketches of Italy.’—Spectator. 

‘Twenty thoughtful chapters founded upon observation 
and experience of political and social life in Italy.’"—Ez- 
aminer. 





In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A thoughtful and eloquent exposition.’—Theologicat 
Review. 





In One Volume, foolscap Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


CONTENTS : 
I, THE CITY OF THE SUN (Baalbec). 
Il, THE CITY OF VICTORY (Cairo). 
Ill. THE ETERNAL CITY (Rome in the Carnival), 
IV. A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA (Jericho, &c.), 
V. A DAY AT ATHENS. 
VI. THE CITY OF PEACE (Jerusalem). 


‘An interesting and beautiful little sketch of scenery, 
people, and manners.’—Patriot. 


In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
FAITH. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


‘ A remarkable book for any woman to have written, 
calm, fair, and well-informed '—Saterday Review, wang 





Trupyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Rew, London. 








Just published, in 4to. 360 pp. with Two Plates of Fac- 
similes, price 28s. 


SHAKESPEARE 
IN GERMANY 
IN THE l6rn AND I?rx CENTURIES: 


An Account of English Actors in Ge and the Nether- 
and of the Plays performed by them during the same 


lands. 
period. By ALBERT COHN. 
London: Asner & Co,, 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, by the late J. G. EDGAR, illustrated by ROBERT 
DUDLEY and GUSTAVE DORE. 


Demy S8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


CRESSY AND POICTIERS; 


Or, THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE. 


By the Author of ‘Danes, Saxons, and Normans,’ ‘How I Won my Spurs,’ &c. 





London: S. O. BEETON, 248 Strand, W.C. 





On the Ist of March, Second Series, No. 69, price One Shilling, 
The Pharmaceutical Journal, 


CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 
ConTENTS : 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE PHARMACY BILL. 

ON THE KOLA-NUT OF TROPICAL WEST AFRICA 
(THE GURU-NUT OF SOUDAN),. 

ON THE FOOD-VALUE OF THE KOLA-NUT: A NEW 
SOURCE OF THEINE. 

ON THE BOTANICAL ORIGIN 
RHATANY. 

LIVER POOL CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

LEEDS CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING OF CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS AT 
YORK. 

THE PHARMACY BILL. 

ON THE USE OF LITMUS TINCTURE FOR INDI- 
CATING THE POINT OF NEUTRALIZATION OF 
ACIDS AND ALKALIES BY GASLIGHT. 

THE PRESERVATION OF LEECHES. 

ON THE DISCRIMINATION OF ORGANIC BODIES 
BY THEIR OPTICAL PROPERTIES. 

USES OF THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


Votume V., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as well 
as the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 12s. 6d. 


OF SAVANILLA 


London: Jonn Cuurcuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Edinburgh: Macutaceitan & STEWART. 
Dublin: Fannin & Co. 





Ready with the Magazines for March, No. 1, price 6d. or 
Stamped, 7d. of 


r ‘ . “sf . 
The Scientific Review, 
AND JOURNAL OF THE INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE 


CONTENTS : 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

REDUCTION OF CAST-IRON TO STEEL. 

CHINESE MAGIC MIRRORS. 

RAILWAY SPRINGS AND BUFFERS. 

PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURES AND PRACTICAL 


SCIENCE. 
INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE ON THE INVENTORS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


NEW APPLICATION OF WATER-PRESSURE. 

MEMORANDA. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES. 

TRACTION AND OTHER ENGINES ON ORDINARY 
ROADS. 

PATENT LAW REPORT OF THE INVENTORS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 

INFLUENCE OF THE LAWS OF ACCELERATION ON 
THE ECONOMY OF POWER, AND ITS PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION TO RAILWAYS HAVING 
FREQUENT STATIONS. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

RAILWAYS. 

OBITUARY. 

LIST OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
TENTS. 

Among the Contributors may be mentioned the names of 
ot 's prowner, 5.5 or rk Ww. Bariew,, C.E., 
ima Shi ridges ams, C.E., &c.; and Joseph 

CassELL, Perrer, & Garin, London, E.C.; and all 
Booksellers. 


AND PA- 





No. 23, price One Shilling, 


The Victoria Magazine. 
MARCH 1, 1865. 
Contents. 


I. MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. By a Muppte- 
Criass SCHOOLMASTER. 
II. EVENING PRAYER: a Poem. By How. Ropen 
Noe. 
III, TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. 
Cuap. I.—Building up the House. 
Cuap. II.—‘A Family Lecture.’ 
Cuap, III.—The Telegram, and How a Damsel 
Rides over the Hill. 
IV. ENGLISH AND SCOTCH VERDICTS IN CRI- 
MINAL CASES. By Herpert Granam. 
V. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIVELS: a Legend 
of Tintern Abbey. 
Cuap. VI.—The Warden. 
Cuap. VII.—A Conspiracy. 
Cusp. VIII.—Muller in a New Character. 
VI. RECOLLECTION : A Poem. By Acres StronenEwer. 
VII. AMONG THE BLACK BOYS. By Lucy Anna 
Epear. 
VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Scueme oy Examination ror Grats, &c. 
IX. LITERATURE. 


" London: Emry Farrnrou., Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Prin 


incess Street, Hanover Square ; 
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WILLIAM P. NIMMO'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, post Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By Cuartes Cowpen Cuiarke, author of * Shakespeare 
Characters, chiefly Subordinate,’ &c. 

‘This is an admirable book, faithfully done, and full of 
thorough appreciation of the celebrated French author 
whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greatest comic dra- 
matist, after Shakspeare, that the world has yet produced. 
Literary Gazette, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


REMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 


By a WRITER TO THE SIGNET. 


‘Remarkable trials are always interesting to read, and the 
compiler of the records in the volume before us has collected 
fifteen cases of a very extraordinary character; his object 
being to illustrate the effect of circumstantia _evidence, 
and to show how often facts of an apparently trivial nature, 
and wholly unexpected, turn up, bringing home guilt to an 
accused party, even in the face of an able and ingenious 
defence. It is a very readable and entertaining production. 

The Magnet. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. at all the Libraries, 


DINA; OR, FAMILIAR FACES. 


‘A story which is charming in many respects, and in some 
respects genuinely impressive and powerful. With the 
drematis persone of this novel no one but a cynic could be 
unsatisfied. The plot transacts itself in good society, and 
the author wisely has portrayed that society without intro- 
‘ducing the murderer or forger who is so indispensable to 
most novel-writers of the present day, and who plays as im- 
portant a part in what such authors delight to call the 

‘game of life,’’ as the Anave does in “ Catch-the-ten.”’’ 
Daily Review, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIRTHPLACE AND PARENTAGE OF 
WILLIAM PATERSON, 


FOUNDER OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, AND 
PROJECTOR OF THE DARIEN SCHEME ; 
With Suggestions for Improving the Scottish Registers. 
By Wituiam Paean, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Road Reform,’ &c. 








In crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


PICTURES OF THE PERIODS: 
A SKETCH-BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 
By Witiiam Francis Coiurer, LL.D., Author of ‘ History 


of English Literature,’ ‘ History of England,’ &e. &c. 
{Shortly. 





In crown &vo. cloth antique, price 3s. 6d. 
THE ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, FOR THE 


MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


By W. H. Gituespie, of Torbanehill, Author of ‘The 
Necessary Existence of God.’ [ Shortly. 


Edinburgh: Wiiuram P. Nimmo, 
London: Simpxin, MarsHaui, & Co. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
The Cornhill Magazine for March. 


With Dlustrations i H. Tuomas and Grorcz 
vu Maurier. 


CONTENTS : 
( With an Illustration.) 
Boox THe Tuirp. 
CuaprTer I.—Lurking Mischief. 
» J1.—Allan as a Landed Gentleman. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING IN ENGLAND. 


MONSIEUR BABOU. 
A MIDSUMMER RIDE IN SOUTH CHINA. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. ( With 
an Illustration.) 


Cuaprer XXI.—The Half-Sisters. 
- XXII.—The Old Squire’s Troubles. 
oo XXIII.—Osborne Hamley reviews his Position. 
THE WINDS. 
WILLIE BAIRD: A Winter Idyll. 
ISERNIA—L’ ADDIO. 


Smiru, Exiper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ARMADALE. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, for March 
1865. No. DXCIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 

THE RIGHT FONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE 
M.P. Part II. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

MISS MAJORIBANKS. Part II. 

SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S POEMS. 

GUY NEVILLE’S GHOST. 

ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Part IT. 
THE TUFT-HUNTER. 

PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORA- 
NEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


W. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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This day is published, 


Macmillan’s Magazine, No. LXY. 
(For MARCH 1865). Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS : 
I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 


of Two Families. By Henry Kiyestey, Author 
of ‘ Austin Elliot,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ &e 


Cuap, LXXIV. The Midnight Meeting. 
99 LXXV. The, ~ Courtship comes to an 
a nd. 
‘a LXXVI. Emma is detained. . 
»  UXXVII. James Burton’s oe: 
Arkwright goes k once 


more. 
» LXXVIII. The Cyclone. 

II, EARLY YEARS OF ERASMUS. By James Hamit- 
ron, D.D., F.LS. 

Ill. EXTRACTS FROM LADY DUFF GORDON’S 
LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 

IV. ‘THE RASH VOW.’ 

V. SHADOW OF DEATH. 
CoBBE. 


VI. SANREMO REVISITED. 
* Doctor Antonio.’ 


A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XVI. 
. ‘WAITING.’ 
IX, ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES :— 

III. Of True Perspective in Art and Life. 
X. THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION FOR BRI- 
TISH NORTH AMERICA, By Professor Gotp- 
WIN SMITH. 


By Frances PowEer 


By the Author of 





Macmintian & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monraiy. 





—_—_—_- 


LINE ENGRAVINGS IN THE MARCH 
NUMBER. 
I. A. ELMORE, R.A.— Tue Novice, engraved by T. 
VERNON. 
Il. J. M. W. TURNER, 8.A.—Rome rrom THe VATICAN, 
engraved by A. WILBMORE. 
Ill. REV. EDWARD PRYCE OWEN, M.A.—Muerne 
TIME. 





LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—Tue Cesrus or Aciata, 
. PYNE, J. B.—Harmony in Cotovurs. 


. ATKINSON, J. B.—Scnapow, Vert, and Scunorr, 
with Three Illustrations. 


4. DAFFORNE, JAMES.—Tue Art-Works of the Rev. 
E. Pryce Owen, M.A., with Eight Examples. 

5. FAIRHOLT, F. W.—Facrs asour Fincer-Rines, with 
Twenty-six Engravings. 

6. HALL, Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. — Lerrrra ELmapetu 
LANDON, with Five Engravings. 

7. CRYSTAL CEILING AT THE STRAND MUSICK 
HALL, with a facsimile thereof. 

8. THE HISTORY OF LACE, with Two Engravings. 

9. THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

10. DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1865. 

ll. AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.P., ON ART. 

12. SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS: EXHIBITION. 

18. BRITISH INSTITUTION: EXHIBITION, &c. &c. 


London: James 8. Virrve, 26 Ivy Lane. 
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On the Ist of March, price 2s., was published No. VII. of 


% r ° . 
The Theological Review: 
A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LAFE. 
ConTENTS : 
. PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. III.’ 
. THE TENDENCIES OF SCIENCE. 
. THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
. THE POSITION of ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE—GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. 
To be had through any Bookseller. 
Publications for seniewy howl be oond Rey as a 2 


London: WuirrieLtp, Green, & Son, 178 Strand, W.C.; 
WituaMs & Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
owe : Denicke, Manchester : Jounson & Rawson, et 
street. 


The North British Review, 
No. LXXXIII. for MARCH, is now ready. 


CONTENTS : 
I. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCOT- 
TISH TOURIST. 
II. EPIGRAMS, 
III. SPAIN. 
IV. TESTS IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
V. TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CHAIN OF MONT 
BLANC. 
VI. ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 
VII. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
VILL. JOHN LEECH. 


Edinburgh: Epmonsrow & Dovetas. 
London: Hamivron, Apams, & Co. 
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Favoured with the direct Personal revision of the Peers, 
= ae ot signa f the Vannes Kingdom, and con- 
and accurately Emblazoned. 7 

Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, for 


1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s. cloth gilt. 


Debrett’s [llustrated Barone 
7 KNIGHTAGE, for 1865. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 





London: Dean & Son, 11 Ludgate Hill. 
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The ODYSSEY of HOMER rendered into English Blank 


Verse. By Grornce Mouscrave, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. [In the press. 


The WORKS of the late J. W. GILBART, Esq., F.RS., 


a Director and formerly General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. In 
Six Volumes 8vo. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 2 vols. £1 Is. (Immediately. 
LOGIC OF BANKING. [ Shortly. 
BANKING IN IRELAND, &c. [In the press. 
ANCIENT COMMERCE, and MISCELLANIES. [In the press. 
LOGIC FOR THE MILLION. [In the press. 


The HISTORY and NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 


STONES, PRECIOUS METALS, and GEMS. By C. W. Kina, M.A., Fellow of 
Fea | College, Cambridge, and author of ‘Antique Gems,’ and the ‘Gnostics and 
their Remains.’ With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. [In the press. 


A DICTIONARY of NOTED CHARACTERS and PLACES 


MET WITH in WORKS of FICTION. By W. A. WHEELER, Esq. Small 8vo. 
In preparation, 


FIFTY MODERN POEMS. By William Allingham, Author 


of ‘ Laurence Bloomfield,’ ‘ Day and Night Songs,’ &c. [In a few days. 





By OLIVER BYRNE, eo , 
Formerly Professor of Mathematics at the College of Civil Engineers, Putney. 


The CALCULUS of CONCRETE QUANTITIES, Known and 


Unknown, Exponential and Transcendental ; including Angular Magnitudes. 
Part I. DUAL ARITHMETIC—The ASCENDING BRANCH, with Analysis and 
Examples. S8vo. 14s. . 
Part II. DUAL ARITHMETIC—The DESCENDING BRANCH, and Application of 
both Branches. 8vo. Shortly. 
ANGULAR MAGNITUDES and FUNCTIONS ; including Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry. (Preparing. 
Tasies: I. Of Dual Logarithms and Common Numbers. 
II. Of Sines, Cosines, and Lengths of Corresponding Arcs, for every 100th 
of a Second, from 0 to 90°—Radius equal 1. (In the press. 


part 
ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. A Selection of choice Latin 


Poetry, with Notes. By the Rev. F. St. Joun Tuacxeray, Assistant-Master, Eton 
College. 6s. 6d. (Ready. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE — BIBLE TRUTH. By the Rev. 


M. F. Sapier, Author of ‘ The Sacrament of Responsibility,’ and ‘ The Second Adam.” 
[In the press. 


SERMONS. By George Jehoshaphat Mountain, D.D., D.C.L., 


late Bishop of Quebec. Published at the request of the Synod of the Diocese. 
(In a few days. 


CRAIK’S PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under DIFFI- 


CULTIES, New Edition, with Illustrations. 5s. [Nearly ready. 





NEW BOOKS AND 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Now publishing, in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF, MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, carefully revised. 


Vols. I. to V. now ready. [ Vol. VI. on lst of April. 

* No historical work was ever welcomed with greater enthusiasm by the general public 
than was Agnes Strickland’s “‘ Lives of the Queens of England;” and the only thing 
to be regretted about a work 80 po was, that it was not within the reach of a wider 
though ler class of readers. is was also the feeling of Agnes Strickland herself ; 
and with a devotion that does her honour, she now issues them in a form and “ata price’ 
which she very properly thinks “‘ will bring the book within the reo « all gpnenes. aa 

eader, Nov. 12, 1864. 


*,* Each volume contains about 600 pages and a portrait; and the entire work, which 
originally cost £6 6s., will be sold for 30s, 


The GNOSTICS and their REMAINS, Ancient and Medieval. 
By C. W. Kine, M.A., Author of ‘ Antique Gems.’ 15s, 
Just completed. 


The BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE; containing an Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books, published in or 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the Invention of Printing; with Biblio- 
and Critical Notices, Collations of the Rarer Articles, andthe prices at which 

e ged pe — Ay nage oP gto Bowe Si revised, cor- 
and enlarged ; an Appendix, re o the Books of Literary and Scien- 

tific Societies, by Henry G. Bonn. ” ss Ri 


In 4 vols. half-bound, £2 2s.; or in 11 parts, cloth boards, £2. 
FESTUS: a Poem. By P.J. Bailey. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, is.’ 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. New and Complete 


Edition, with additional Notes and Index, 5s. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT: an Official Key to the Civil 


Service, and Guide for Candidates Seeking Appointments under the C . ByJ.C. 
Parxtnson, Inland Revenue, Somerset House. New Edition. Crown sve. rad aa° 


FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL STUDIES by MICHAEL 
eg eae University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josern Fisner. 4to. half 
FAC-SIMILES of ORIGINAL SKETCHES by RAFFA- 


ELLE, inthe University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Joseru F i . 
duction and D ptions. 4to. half morocco, Sls. 6d. ¢ a a ee 
These Vohwmes give faithful representations of this matchless Collection of Drawings, 

collected by the late Thomas Lawrence, and purchased by the University for 00. 


The CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of PALESTINE. Iilus- 


testing the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. By Dr. E. P , ‘ . 
salem Explored.’ 9s, y vr 1EROTTI, Author of ‘ Jeru 





NEW EDITIONS. 


Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s Popular Works. 
PARABLES from. NATURE; a Handsomely Illustrated 


Edition, with Notes on the Natural History. The four Series om in one volume, 
imperial 8vo. The illustrations by eminent artists, ornamental cloth, gilt edges, 
8. 


FIRST and SECOND SERIES. The Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THIRD and FOURTH SERIES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo. with ‘Illustrations. 


First Series. Eleventh Edition. 1s. 6d.—Second Series. Seventh Edition. 2s.—Or 
the two Series in one volume. 3s.6d.—Third Series. Third Edition, 2s.—Fourth 
Series. Second Edition. 2s.—Or the two Series in one volume. 4s. 


WORLDS not REALIZED. 16mo. Third Edition. 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. with Illustrations. 4th 


Edition. 2s. 


AUNT JUDY'S TALES. [Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fep. 


S8vo. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. [Illustrated by Clara 8S. Lane. 


Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. With 


Illustrations by C.8. Lane. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ¥ 


The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. Fourth 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY TALES. With Illustrations by Phiz. Fep. 


8vo. 5s. 


The POOR INCUMBENT. Fcp. 8vo. Sewed, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
The OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; or, a Holiday in Ireland. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. By J.H.G, Edited 


by Mrs. Gatty. Illustrated. Fep.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
***Melchior’s Dream” is an exquisite little story, charming by original humour, 
buoyant spirits and tender pathos.’—Atheneum. 





Now publishing, in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
AN ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Revised by C. A. GOODRICH, D.D., LL.D., and N. PORTER, D.D., Professors in Yale College. 


In announcing an entirely New and Revised Edition of this Dictionary, the Proprietors desire to call attention to its peculiar features, and 
also to point out those improvements which render it the most complete and best Dictionary for constant use that has yet been issued. 


AND CompLeTenrss.—The Number of Words is about 114,000, being more by 


1, Funess 
10,000 than those in any other ane, 
2. Tue Screntiric anp TecunicaL Worps are incorporated in the body of the Diction- 
ary, are a and revised by professional gentlemen eminent in their 
$. Accuracy oF DEFINITION.—Dr. Webster's definitions are remarkable for precision 
on; and _—* been pronounced by competent authority to be 


4. Prosxunciation.—It is that ciation i 
tha in nd thee DIRCOREY a cotocet, De, O. A. F. Mane, of Pegin, toe doce 
F —_ . C. A. F, Mahn, of Ber! has 
years in bringing into the Dison the recent results of eeilcloginal a 
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6. Unrrormity 1x SpPe.ursG.—Words that from caprice have been spelt differently are 


be rt very useful to 


#21 lis. 6d. It will be found on com 
containing as much as thirty octavo volumes. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
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